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A Nobleman holding a position in Prussia similar to 
our State Superintendents of public schools, was accus- 
tomed to say, that he looked upon every child in the 
kingdom as one that might appeal against him to God, 
if he failed to bestow upon him as good an education 
for time and for eternity, as was in his power to give. 
Thus may a Christian man say of all persqns coming 
under his daily influence. Each one has the right of 
appeal to God against him, if he does not use his best 
abilities and opportunities to secure for him his eternal 
salvation. This involves the spiritual tone of his own 
life, rendering his involuntary influence over others 
wholesome and powerful, as well as his wise and con- 
stant effort to sow the good seed of truth, in all prepared 
hearts. The children of our households, the members 
of our families, our partners and co-laborers in business, 
our friendly and social circles, the occasional acquaint- 
ances we may form, the persons we providentially 
meet under favorable circumstances —all these are 
brought near to us that we may disciple them for the 
Master. If we fail of our duty, we may not readily 
throw aside our responsibility. We shall hear of it 
hereafter, when we stand before a common tribunal. 
We owe no man, perhaps, anything in a financial sense ; 
have we canceled the claim of love also, doing unto 
ali spiritually, as we would have another do unto us? 
Has any one that we know just grounds of accusation 
against us for religious unfaithfulness if he should be 
suddenly called away from his probationary opportuni- 
ties? Let us strive to be clear of every man’s blood, 
and hesitate not often to ask the question, Have I 
discharged my duty as a Christian to all that have 
claims upon me ? 





Our sister Republic of Mexico has met with a serious 
loss in the death of Benito Juarez. A native Mexican 
Indian of pure blood, he succeeded in winning and 
holding the affections and suffrages of the mixed and 
restless races of that insurrectionary people, longer than 
any other ruler. He was born 1807, of bumble parent- 
age, and received a liberal education through the aid 
of a wealthy family, into whose service he entered. He 
studied law, became a professor in the college of his 
native State of Oaxaca, where he had previously gradu- 
ated. He afterwards entered into political life, and in 
1844 became attorney-general of the supreme court of 
his native district. In 1848 he was elected governor of 
his State. Under Alvarez, the successful leader against 
Santa Anna, he became Minister of Justice of Mexico. 
Upon the violent deposition of Commonfort, who fol- 
lowed Alvarez, he suceeeded, as Chief Justice, according 
to the Constitution of the Republic, to the President- 
ship. European governments acknowledged Miramon, 
who attempted to seize the vacant office; the United 
States alone recognizing Juarez. This made the native 
President ever a firm friend of our Republic. His suc- 
cessful attempt to curb the power of the Jesuits, and 
final secularization of their property as disloyal to the 
government, caused through their intrigues, the Euro- 
pean alliance against him, and brought the unfortunate 
Maximilian to Mexico in 1861. Our civil war, sug- 
gesting to Napoleon III., and the other potentates of 
Europe, the apparent favorable moment to break down 
the power of the United States upon this continent, the 
French army supporting Maximilian’s pretentions, was 
precipitated upon the Mexican coast. The victories of 
the United States over her rebellious citizens, however, 
disappointed their too sanguine expectations, and the 
French army sadly and ingloriously returned, leav- 
ing many of their dead behind; with them the Aus- 
trian Archduke himself, in an unhonored grave, and his 
sad fate making his wife a lunatic. In 1866 Juarez was 
in Mexico again, with his authority as President recog- 
nized throughout the country. He has been exposed to 
‘he constant conspiracies of the Romanists, and to the 





restless movements of military aspirants in various 
States, but has succeeded in retaining his position, and 
securing the administration of law and justice, with 
temporary interruption, throughout most of the States. 
His sudden death, by apoplexy, was announced last 
Thursday by telegraph. Says the Advertiser: — 


‘In person Juarez was below the middle height, 
rather short, of a dark complexion, with black hair and 
a piercing black eye. The Princess Salm-Salm, in her 
diary, says that he impressed her as a man who thought 
long before he acted. He was polite and gentle in bis 
manners, but firm and decided in his course when his 
mind was made up. It is a remarkable evidence of the 
power which he had over men, whether of fear or love, 
that he had been constantly in office in Mexico for 
thirty-eight years, with the exception of three years 
passed in exile, and that he had been the most promi- 
nent man in that lawless country for fourteen years, 
without having fallen at the hand of an assassin, and 
without, so far as we know, more than one attempt 
having been made upon his life’. 





The sad story of the pour old minister, Harcourt by 
name, who died at a State Alms-house, in Connecticut, 
is repeated, with additions and moral reflections, over 
and over again. Various denominations, our own 
among others, seem anxious to affirm that he did not 
belong to them; but evidently, wherever he belongs, 
no one feels entirely satisfied that the Christian duty of 
his branch of Zion was entirely met in this lonely case. 
It is a pitiful sight to see an old horse turned out to die. 
It becomes rather more serious when an old minister is 
the victim. Possibly, he was eccentric, somewhat un- 
comfortable. He may never have preached long in any 
place. It is more than likely that he had gentlemanly 
tastes to the last, and revolted somewhat from the 
charity of the poor-house. But when it occurs that he 
is so thoughtless as to die there, our sensibilities are a 
little wounded, and become irritable. We do not like 
to have the secular papers comment upon the apparent 
heartlessness of the churches. Perhaps some are 
awakened to the inquiry, is the Christian Church —is 
our portion of it— doing what it ought for its poor mem- 
bers, whether ministers or laymen? Do we care for 
them, look them up, soothe and aid them, as we would 
the Master himself in the same condition? As we do it 
to them, we do itto Him. The average minister’s case 
is hard, because when people cease to enjoy his minis- 
trations, his pay ceases. It is very difficult, as some of us 
know, to live upon a small income; what is to be done 
when we have none? No Christian, whether layman 
or minister, should be permitted by the Church to be- 
come a public charge. We should provide for our 
‘* widows,” our superannuates, and our orphans. The 
ery of these sufferers sometimes becomes bitter in the 
ear of our common Father in heaven. 


The Board of Visitors of the Wisconsin State Univer- 
sity, a body of cultivated men of different professions, 
chosen from various portions of the State, have just 
placed in the hands of the Secretary of State their 
report upon the late examination and commencement 
exercises. They speak with unqualified satisfaction of 
the present condition of the institution; pay a high 
tribute to President Twombly, his learning, and elo- 
quence, his success in winning the affections of the 
students, and his peculiar ability in managing the 
affairs of the University. They were particularly im- 
pressed with his Baccalaureate sermon, and say that its 
‘‘emphatic utterances” may assure every father who 
entrusts his son to his care, that he may remain without 
anxiety as to his intellectual and moral training. They 
add, that ‘the State University, belonging to the 
people, knows no party, no sect, makes no distinction 
on account of class or color, creed or condition.” They 
also state the remarkable fact in the instance of such an 
institution, that the sense of honor is so delicate and 








highly cultivated among the students, that there has not 
been a single case of serious discipline during the year. 
We congratulate our old friend, Dr. Twombly, so well 
known and so much respected in these parts, upon his 
great and deserved success. We notice that he opened 
with a fine address, the Annual Convention of the 
Teacher's Association, which met in the Assembly 
Chamber at Madison Wis., on the ninth of the past 
month. It is the pride of his own Alma Mater at 
Middletown, that she is the faithful educator of those 
who are now, many of them, recognized as among the 
best known educators in the country. 





The appropriate services, celebrating the close of 
the first half-century of Methodism in the old town 
of Ipswich, Mass., have been permanently embodied 
in a prinied report. They occurred on the Ist of 
last May, and drew together, with a large audience of 
former and present members, a number of old pas- 
tors; and also brought out very interesting letters 
from those who could not be present in person. The 
pamphlet contains the handsome speech of welcome 
from pastor C. H. Hanaford, and the excellent ad- 
dresses of Miss Archer, who contributed a valuable his- 
torical paper; Revs. Aaron Josselyn, J. W. Dadmun, 
warm and witty; A. D. Sargeant, sound and solid; G. 
S. Noyes, short and sweet; Jesse Wagner, still shorter, 
if not sweeter, and C. A. Merrill. 





A full and very interesting report of the ceremonies 
and speeches at the laying of the corner-stone, and 
at the dedication of the Orange Judd Hall of Nat- 
ural Science, Wesleyan University, made by Prof. C. 
T. Winchester, has been printed for preservation and 
circulation among the friends of the institution. It is 
a document of permanent value, and full of important 
suggestions. It is only too evident, that while we 
have, perhaps, the finest building for the purpose of 
a scientific school in the country, we have not an en- 
dowment sufficient to supply it with an adequate 
Faculty of instruction. Who stands ready to supple- 
ment Mr. Judd’s noble gift, with as generous a sum to 
be devoted to purposes of instruction ? 

a 

Dr. R. S. Rust has issued the fifth Annual Report of 
the Freedman’s Aid Society through the press of the 
Western M. E. Book Room. It is a very able 
document, and should be widely circulated. It pre- 
sents clearly the great moral and educational field of oper- 
ations of our Church in the South, and the favorable 
opportunities that now invite its earnest cultivation. 
It shows how active the sleepless agents of Romanism 
are at this important era, and offers very significant 
reasons for the generous gifts and active services of 
Christian men at this hour to redeem this portion of 
our common land from ignorance and vice, and bestow 
especially upon the colored people a clear knowledge 
of their duties as free citizens of a Republic, and of the 
higher claims of God upon them. 








RECURRENT Vision. —It has long been known that 
when a rapidly-revolving wheel in a dark room is seen 
by the light of an electric spark, the spokes seem mo- 
tionless, so short is the interval of light. A recent 
Boston Journal of Chemistry tells us that objects so 
seen disappear and reappear two, three, and even four 
times, fainter and fainter. But, as things in motion are 
seen each time in the same position, we know that 
these three and four visions are the result of the one 
instantaneous impression on the retina. This impres- 
sion is known to last so long that a rapidly-moving 
spark seems a streak of light; but the sensation was 
supposed to be continuous, whereas rapid waves of 
sensibility and insensibility seem to pass over the retina. 
For this, the name recurrent vision, hardly seems to have 
been happily chosen. 
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Original and Selected Papers. 





THE LAST VOYAGE. 
BY AUGUSTA MOORE. 


Dark lowered the wild and threatening sky, 
The angry waves were rolling high, 
Shrill piped the furious blast; 
My cottage trembled on the shore, 
To hear the ocean rage and roar, 
As the good ship drove past. 


I watched her course with straining eye; 
I saw her skim triumphant by, 

The dangers of the bay — 
My busband’s hand she well obeyed, 
And gallantly her path she made 

To the wide sea away. 


O what a thankful heart was mine, 

As long I watched the beacon shine, 
While broad awake that night 

I counted all our partings past, 

Happy that this would be the last 
To take him from my sight. 


For I could trust my wedded lord, 

And he had pledged his faithful word 
To bid the sea farewell ; 

Had said that in some peaceful nook, 

No stormy billows ever shook, 
Together we would dwell. 


I slept — I dreamed his voyage was o’er, 
That we had met to part no more; 
I woke at break of day — 
The robin’s song was on the air, 
And the green earth seemed wondrous fair ; 
I wandered to the bay. 


No ripple stirred the tranquil deep ; 

But in a calmer, deeper sleep, 
Stretched on that rocky shore, 

My husband lay — across the sea 

So soon, alas! come back to me, 
To sail away no more, 


I laid him where soft shadows fall, 

Of leaves and clouds, and wait my call, 
Watching beside his grave. 

Not idle; patient to endure; 

Trusting in Him whose love is sure, 
And who is strong to save. 


— oe 


UP AND DOWN THE EARTH. 
[NOT ** WALKING,”] 





There is a famous institution not very far from Phil- 
adelphia, called the ** Switchback.” It is not pleasantly 
suggestive to men whose memories are yet young. But 
as it is liberally placarded as being in the ‘*‘ Switzerland 
of America,” and has the familiar letters “ R. R.” after its 
name, I ventured to visit it. 

It is situated near Mauch Chunk— which is nota 
misspell for mock, but for much. Said M. C. is the 
outlet of one of our greatest coal deposits. It lies, or 
rather stands, in a deep valley, scarcely six hundred 
feet wide, between precipitous mountains. But into 
that narrow place, nature has crowded a river, and 
man has crowded a canal, a road, two rows of houses, 
and two railroads. 

The coal beds lie back in the slopes of the mountains, 
ten or fifteen miles distant, They first made a railroad, 
and let the coal cars slide down hill, and empty their 
burdens of black diamonds into the canal boats at 
Mauch Chunk, The cars were then drawn back by 
mules, which, in turn, enjoyed the ride down again. But 
a bright genius conceived the idea of letting gravity — 
not his but the earth’s—take the cars back also. To 
— this, the cars are first drawn up an incline 
of 2,341 feet, to the top of Mount Pisgah, and nearly 
1,000 feet above the level ofthe river. A road was then 
constructed along the mountain side, with sufficient de- 
scent to allow the cars to run ten miles, when they are 
drawn up a new incline, and sent on another whirl. 

Our party was under the genial guidance of Mrs. 
Gen. Albright, of Mauch Chunk, whose tongue flowed 
with figures and fancies, facts and lashes of wisdom 
and wit, with equal facility, and whose foot seemed as 
free amid the intricate dangers of a coal breaker, or 
stationary engine, asin her own elegant parlor. We 
come to the foot of the plane, that was nota plain, 
Two ribbons of steel, about five inches wide, lie be- 
tween the rails on rollers, They begin to be drawn up 
the mountain, There emerges out of the ground be- 
hind us, two enormous chucks on trucks, which butt 
against our train of four cars behind, and begin to drive 
usup the slope. It requires hard holding to prevent 
being piled into a heap in the lower end of the car. 
Up we go, lifted pulse by pulse, above the wild Jand- 
scape. Some that have gone up with covered face lift 
their hands and join in the ery, “* beautiful, beautiful.” 
Pisgah is well named. We have not climbed where 
Moses stood, but if he had any more enrapturing vis- 


















ion, it must be because the cloudy veil of sense was 
opened, and he saw the world beyond. . 

Then we commenced to dash along the mountain 
side, drawn just think of it—by an engine 4,000 
miles away. Gravitation was cp 
descent, over frussels, around 2 
a fearful —no, joyful rate. 
figure-head of the flying train; | 
form, passed hats and bonnets. 
and without’ cinders or dust, W 
wind, with shouts startling the, 
around, and tame propriety _ we, 
on a rail in the good old style of y 
miles. 

“ Bless me, this is pleasant, 
Riding on a rail.” 

Here we find another slope, with an engine at the 
top, to draw up sleds and sliders. Here is @ train of 
half a dozen loaded cars, under control of a single 
man, starting by the power of gravity for Mauch 
Chunk. It seems fearful to commit such a load toa 
single man. Only a few times have the breaks become 
disarranged. Then the train flies. There is one place 
where the track is perfectly straight and even for five 
miles. Almost any speed can be made there. But when 
it comes to the least curve or inequality, the train jumps 
the track, and cars, coal, and man are‘all in one black 
burial blent. 

At the top of this second plane is a burning mine. It 
took fire fifteen years ago, and they have never been 
able to put it out. It smoulders away year after year, 
sending up its thin wreaths of smoke, and sometimes 
fire, and occasionally down slumps an acre of mountain 
top, whose foundation has been eaten away. It looks 
singularly like the crater of a volcano. It is one. 

Here we dash off at right angles from our previous 
route, compass a valley, visit a coal-breaker, pass 
mines, are drawn up two more slopes, and then com- 
mence backsliding toward our starting-place. This last 
was the best of all. Over that long, straight home stretch, 
our driver could let out his horses. The power that 
swings worlds was our team; 2.40 is nothing. Let 
gravitation do her best. Clutch hard on supports. Hold 
your breath close, you cannot catch any more at this 
ae “Rapidly as comets run 

To the embraces of the sun, 
Fleeter than the starry brands 
Flang at night by angel hands,” 


But there is a sharp curve ahead. Hold in your horses, 
breakman. Ease us down to- earth tenderly. Let not 
such rocket-flying come down like a stick. 

I can easily believe the story they tell here of a staid 
old Quaker. He refused to ride till he was assured the 
car should not go faster than he wished. On the home 
stretch, he says, ‘‘ Friend, is this as fast as thee can 
go?” “O no,” says the conductor, and loosens his 
break a little. By and by Broadbrim says again, 
‘*Friend, Ido not wish to trouble thee, but can’t thee 
go a little faster?” ‘*O, yes, if you dare risk it.” Di- 
rectly old conservatism ventures. ‘‘ Friend, I will not 
trouble thee again, but can’t thee go a little faster?” 
‘* Not without going to perdition,” replied the guardian 
of the train. ‘*Never mind, let her go,” shouted the 
aroused old man, But the cool conductor, doubtful of 
the reception, obstinately denied the request. Dear 
Editor, 

“ When next I ride abroad, 
May you be there to see.” 


fAmen. — Ep.] H. W. W. 





“A GRAIN OF SAND.” 


Mr. —‘* Home again from an eight weeks’ tour on the 
circuit! There is no place like home. Ha! Julia, what 
have you here?” 

Mrs.—‘‘ A grain of sand! Yet it is precious to us 
both ; for it is ours.” 

Mr.— ‘A grain of sand? A lump of alabaster, a 
piece of living statuary, a noble boy of some four 
weeks, You make me rich. He's worth a hundred 
thousand pounds in gold. When he first saw the light, 
a new eternity of thought, love, action, was born. 
This, Julia, is more than ‘ a grain of sand.’ To us it is 
a diamond of the first water, fit to buy a realm, and 
decorate Emmanuel’s crown.” 

Mrs. —‘‘ To me, too, it seems something more than a 
rough pebble. Those eyes of blue shade to deep violet in 
a globe of crystal. In them there seems a quiet power of 
thought, that by and by will lift the elastic air with papa, 
mamma. Then, anon, he will tell his boyish tales, and 
play his roguish pranks. He'll grow to be a lad with 
rod in hand, beside the mossy brooks, amid the shad- 
ows of the woody mountain, proud, noble as a youn 
Indian, as knowing, too, perchance. Is that the up» 
shot of this boy? Then, why not be a grain of sand 
as well? Untutored, uninstracted, grown up 
‘would he not be headstrong, vicious, a scourge? Hus 





| band, had you been else than a Methodist itinerant, 


your talents, your education might easily procure us 
wealth, a competence, at least, in any lawful business. 
haar moral worth and kindly temper that ever open in 
Bs a spring of joy, would place us in a position, 

vi means that now we may not hope for with 
f educate this son, who then might be less 
than a grainof sand. Our plans must reach 
child might as well be born in Borneo as 
, worthless than a sparrow, half a farthing, 
) than a globule of silver sand.. Already I 
1s to find some way to educate this boy. 
have made schools, noble schools, as Wil- 


braham, Kent’s Hill, Tilton, Greenwich, Cazenovia; 


colleges, too, like the Wesleyan, or Boston University, 
and some dozen others, for the culture of the genera- 
tions. Broad and grand are our people’s plans, as it 
well beseems the followers of Wesley, whose parish is 
the world. But, Charles, what can our poor child 
hope for when at Wilbraham, all told, it .costs three 
hundred dollars a year, and five hundred at college, or 
thereabouts, to bear one through respectably, when our 
whole pay is only five hundred dollars annually, and 
rent; and I fear it may net much less? True, in Massa- 
chusetts, fountains of learning bubble up like springs 
under the hillside; “but, you know, where we seem 
doomed to be always scanty, and mostly roily too. 
In the rural cities of rocks and woods, three or four 
months of primary or grammar schooling a year is 
all the country folks can spare their children. This 
seems to be the lot of our poor boy. The son of a 
Christian minister, he'll follow in the wake of a hea- 
then boy under the eaves of our mission schools. 
Then toting from school to school, he must have new 
books, ere he has gone twenty pages in the old. New 
hooks, new teachers, new methods, new. everything ; 
but old ignorance might well dishearten our boy, make 
him wayward, at length, careless, idle; you know what 
follows next. Before my eyes the future of our boy is 
draped in black, a caliginous future, pardon the big 
word, which, if it does not crack my jaw, does break 
my heart alniost. Who can say our child, in moral 
wealth and intellectual store, shall excel a grain of 
sand? Peerless in a mother’s eye now, he may be some 
day, who knows, a peerless boor, or something worse. 


Mr. — ‘* Wife, it is well to hope, even in the darkest 
hour. I know the world is cold and selfish; but grace 
and love can break its frost, and melt its ‘snow. 
Then there is often in a little heart a mighty force 
locked up, which when it springs will bear it over 
every obstacle triumphant along the cliffs of science, 
and up the mount of glory. Some forty years ago, an 
old itinerant from a six weeks’ tour on the district, 
came home. At dinner, next day, when the family 
some eight, had swept the table to the trenchers, the 
mother said, the tears gushing in ker eyes, ‘ Father, 
there is nothing more in the house. All our store is 
spent, and we have a large family of children.’ Then 
glancing around at each, as if to see if there was one 
too many, or one to spare, he said, ‘I wish, my dear, 
we had a hundred such as these, we labor for the liv- 
ing God. He will feed our children.’ That afternoon, 
one drove to the door with meal, flour, fish, meat, 
sugar, tea, and other table necessaries. These parents 
lived to see all their children fairly educated. So may 
we yet see our darling educated, and a shining light. 
Had we a dozen like this grain of sand, as his mother 
calls him, I would thank our Father in heaven for 
them, and that His grace, with your good sense and 
conscience, had kept you innocent of the modern guilt, 
which keeps some with large pay and with popular breeze 
from having more than one or two children, and who 
need have no fear for the education of their children, 
either because they have none to care for, or have 
means enough to educate one or two without fear of 
want when they grow old. I'd rather be a pauper, as 
General Harrison used to say, a Methodist itinerant con- 
sented to be, and scant myself to educate my offspring, 
than have my Julia touched by such a guilt. I do be- 
lieve in God our Father, and in Jesus Christ our Lord, 
with all my heart, Sweet peace pervades my soul. 
The Master says, ‘Let not your heart be troubled.’ 
My heart flies from every anxious thought. So well 
are known the laws of God, the laws of grace, the 
laws of holy, Christian love, I am well assured the 
education of the faithful Methodist preacher's children 
will be provided for. As the people have all the effect- 
ive toils of their ministers, I will not doubt ere long 
they will gladly see their children educated well, ac- 
cording to their station. The subject needs but to be 
clearly and kindly presented. Their large hearts will 
leap with joy to do a work so needed and so loving. 
Then will our children’s hearts be bound in love to the 
Church that has loved them, and been builded by their 
parents’ toils. Our devout, munificent laymen, found- 
ers or endowers of our literary institutions, will soon 
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see to it that these halls are not innocent of the’ pres- 
ence of the sons and daughters of our toil-worh, yet 
cheerful, though poor — poor only in earthly riches — 
jtinerant ministers, ready, ever ready anywhere to 
preach’ the Gospel to the poor. Julia, our laymen 
will see our darling educated; wipe off that drop 
of sorrow, and let me see you smile again. H 
my plan, and tell me what is faulty in it. It is to rai 
two or three hundred thousands dollars to be held in 
trust for the education of the children of the ministers 
of the New England Conference; and if other Confer- | 
ences like the plan they can ,adopt one like it; thus 
the education of all Methodist preachers’ children be 
virtually secured. Thus our academies and colleges 
will have a patronage that will bine our children, 
and our people to them. The future of our diamond, 
Julia, would not then be so very * caliginous,’ to use his 
mother’s word, nor her heart break for the future of our 
noble son, nor grieve I am a Methodist itinerant.” ~ 

*-_ es * 

PASTORAL REMINISCENCES. 

The Church had been repaired, a new pulpit placed 
in it, the altar enlarged, and as the arrangements were 
completed, a good sister remarked, ‘‘I should like to 
see this altar filled with penitents.” The response was 
in the same spirit from praying hearts present. The 
first Sabbath-evening service, subsequently held in the 
church, was a watch-meeting on the last day of the 
year. A deep interest was felt through the sermon, 
and social exercises following; and when an opportu- 
nity was afforded those desiring a change of heart to 
come to the altar for prayers, it was literally filled. 
During the half hour many earnest prayers were of- 
fered, and twelve of the company testified that God for 
Christ’s sake had forgiven their sins. As we closed the 
year in silent prayer, dedicating ourselves anew to the 
Saviour, it seemed as if the cloud of divine glory filled 
the house, and that the altar and church were thus 
consecrated by His presence. 

A large company were gathered at the Sabbath-even- 
ing prayer-meeting, many of them young persons, 
attentive and thoughtful. A devout earnestness marked 
the whole service. Some were present who had private- 
ly expressed desires for religion. The pastor, to the 
surprise of some, did not invite them to the altar, as 
had been the custom, but at the close of the meeting 
requested such to meet him at his house on Monday 
evening. Eighteen came, and with them three or four 
active members of the Church. 

The pastor conversed with them after the manner of 
class-meeting, and asked each penitent, ‘‘Do you 
desire religion now? Are you fully determined now to 
seek it with all your heart, and to seek till you obtain ? ” 
A little hesitancy appeared with some, but after a mo- 
ment's thought, the reasonableness and necessity of 
such decision satisfied them, and each promised in the 
hearing of the rest to do so. 

We knelt in prayer. Five or six prayers followed. 
During the third, audible prayer for mercy was offered 
by every one; and although all were praying aloud, 
there was no confusion. There was unity in the object, 
oneness of faith, united trust; a blending of voices that 
made sweet harmony to the angels, and to all in the 
room. 

On our knees we sung the old familiar hymn — 

“ Arise, my soul, arise,” 
especially the last verse — 
“ My God is reconciled, 
His pardoning voice I hear.’’ 

After we had arisen, each of these inquiring ones 
testified that ‘*‘ God had blessed them,” ‘‘ they had found 
the Saviour.” A half hour passed in this manner, and 
their subsequent religious life led many others to seek 
Christ. 

Thus God blesses in answer to prayer. In carrying 
forward the work of revival, different means with His 
approval will be equally successful. We should sow 
beside all waters, be instant in season, out of season; 
and use all appropriate measures, remembering that 
success is ‘‘not by-power nor. by might, but by the 
Spirit of the Lord of Hosts.” 

It was the evening of a summer Sabbath. A lady 
visiting in the place heard that morning, for the first 
time, a sermon by a Methodist minister. This led her 
to attend the prayer-meeting, in which she beeame 
much interested. The prayers, the songs of praise, and 
testimonies offered, made a deep impression on her 
heart. At the close, she promptly accepted the invita- 
tion to those desiring religion to arise for prayers, and 
afterwards stated that, had there been no invitation, she 
should have asked the Church to pray for her. Her 
sincere penitence was indicated in writing to a dear 
friend out of Christ, ‘‘that a change had come over 
her religious views,” that she was determined to bea 
Christian, and desired him also to begin a religious life: 








& day or two after, by appointment, she called at the 
pastor’s house, and after a brief conversation on the 
necessity‘and wants of the sinner, the atonement of 
Christ, his readiness to save now the believing, trusting, 
penitent, the ‘pastor prayed ; his wife also prayed. We 
arose from our knees, and the lady remarked, ‘I do 
not know asI am yet brought out, but I feel very 
different from what I did when I came here; I feel 
very happy,” as tears of joy coursed down her cheeks. 
For more’ than a score of years she has been an 
earnest, working Christian. 

Many similar incidents occur in the course of minis- 
terial life, and are encouragiug. They inspire the 
servant to follow the Master, who, at Jacob's well, in 
the sultry heat at noon, preached to one, and she a 
stranger, and glorious results followed. 





THE OLD COUPLE. 


sat in the sun together, 
the day was almost done, 
And then, at its close, an angel 
Stepped over the threshold stone. 


He folded their hands ther, 
He touched their eyelids with balm, 
And their last breath floated upward 
Like the close of a solemn psalm. 


Like a bridal pair they traversed 
The unseen, mystical road, . 

That leads to the Beautiful City, 
Whose Builder and Maker is God. 


Perhaps, in that miracle country, 
Ee Ap give her lost youth back, 
And the flowers of a vanished spring-time 
Shall bloom in the spirit’s track. 


One draught of the living waters 
Shall restore his manhood’s prime, 

And eternal years shall measure 
The love that outlives time. 


But the oe they left behind them, — 
The wrinkles and silver hair — 

Made sacreti to us by the kisses 
The angel imprinted there, — 


We'll hide away in the meadow, 
When the sun is low in the west, 
Where the moonbeams cannot find them, 
Nor the wind disturb their rest. 


But we'll let no tell-tale tombstone, 
With its age and date arise 

O'er the two who are old no longer — 
In their Father’s house in the skies. 





“TI WOULD RATHER LIVE SOME OTHER WAY.” 


A lady of wealth, who has always supplied every 
wish from out a well-filled purse, without acknowledg- 
ing the goodness of the Lord, was reading from the 
diary of one who lives the life of faith, relying solely 
upon the promises of our Lord, to give the means of 
carrying on a noble Christian charity. As she read of 
his often beginning the day without a dollar, but work- 
ing on with faith and trust, she exclaimed, ‘‘I should 
rather live some other way.” Now one who has always 
placed entire trust in this world’s good, knows nothing 
of the blessedness of praying, ‘‘Give us this day our 
daily bread;” knows nothing of the joy of proving 
the precious promises, ‘‘ Ask, and ye shall receive,” 
«I will imstract thee, and teach thee in the way thou 
shalt go; I will guide thee with mine cye ”— knows 
nothing of the rest and peace which comes to the heart 
of those who trust alone in Jesus. There is joy in a 
life of trust, of placing that perfect confidence in God 
which takes Him at His word, believes in Him, rests in 
Him. In our own weakness and constant need, in our 
own blindness and sinfulness, if we can feel the strong 
arm of Jesus, His protecting care, guidance, and for- 
giving love, we are blessed indeed. It is the only true 
way of living, then, if we have much or little of this 
world’s goods; an empty or well-filled purse, we shall 
know what itis to be kept in peace; we shall know 
what David meant when he said, ‘‘ The Lord is my 
strength and my shield, my heart trusted in Him, and I 
am helped.” ‘* Blessed is that man that maketh the Lord 
his trust.” L. 





THE Prince ALBERT MONUMENT. — The monument 
in memory of Prince Albert the Good has been com- 
pleted, and formally opened by Queen Victoria. The 
remarkable features of the work are the four groups at 
the corners ting Asia, Africa, America, and 
Europe. Of the way in which our own country is hon- 
cored, the London Standard says: ‘‘ America, by John 
Bell, whose many careful and poetic conceptions have 
raised him to the highest position among modern sculp- 
tors, is the finest of all the groups in our own, as well 
as in ponees estimation. Its superiority is particularly 

in the composition, and in the delicacy of the 
sentiment, as well as in the distinctness with which the 
story it tells is expressed. The representative figure of 


| America, riding on the wild and shaggy bison, is a fine 


and spitited sms oe whilst the frank admission of 
the United States leading the way in the affairs of the 
Western continent, whilst Canada, with true loyalty, 
still presses the rose of England to her breast, displays 
a prowlpent apd estimable fact, acknowledged without 
ealousy alike by sovereign and by people here.” Asia 
$ the least to be admired by the English, for its vague- 
ness is hardly suggestive enough of Britain’s colonial 


dependencies there, and there is some complaint be- 
cause Australasia is not down somewhere, though it is 
difficult to see where it could have been accommodated 
without five corners, as it belongs in none of the great 
divisions mentioned. Africa, with Abyssinia taking up 
the larger part of it, is, of course, an inspiring specta- 
cle. The smaller groups represent the industries and 
various devices of peace and war by which England 
has grown so great. — Mass. Ploughman. 





MuLLeER. — Rev. Dr. Culyer, in his delightful letters 
to the Evangelist, from. England, thus sketches an in- 
terview with the celebrated and pious George Miiller : — 


‘* As I reached the door, the service was just over. 
But I learned that Mr. Miiller had just been delivering 
a delightful discourse on the third chapter of John. I 
went in, and introdnced myself to the great philanthro- 
pist. He looks just as I expected.* A tall, benign Ger- 
man, with thin gray hair, and a countenance that 
reminded me strikingly of the late Theodore Freling- 
huysen, and a most simple, cordial manner — that is 
George Miiller. His German brogue is very pleasant. 
He told me that there are between 1,900 and 2,000 now 
in his Orphan-houses! The buildings are closed except 
on Wednesdays, and so I was unable to inspect them. 
But it was quite enough to have met and talked with 
the loving, sagacious Christian, who, without begging 
for one penny has received and invested over two 
millions of dollars in his institutions of charity! When 
some weak-minded people have tried to imitate his 
experiment and have failed, his ready answer is, ‘ The 
Lord did not call them to do it... His common sense is 
equal to his faith. I was not surprised to learn that no 
photograph of this blessed man could be obtained. 
‘Why don’t they take him when asleep, or off his 
guard?’ I asked of a photograph-seller. ‘They did 

o it once,’ he replied, ‘and Miiller bought up the 
plate and the pictures, and suppressed them.’ Just 
like him.” 





One of the most wonderful transformations, or new 
creations, of the present century has taken place in the 
Fiji Islands. Ata recent meeting of the Baptist Mis- 
sionary in London, Rev. W. Wilson, of those Islands, 
said: ‘* Thirty-seven ies ago Fiji was an entire 
blank; not a book, a chapel, a church, or a Christian 
man in it, and God’s name was never pronounced, ex- 
cept, perhaps, by acastaway sailor, and then not in the 
most proper fashion. They now had 104,000 converts, 
and 22,709 members in full church communion; they 
had 47,240 in their Sunday-schools, and 590 chapels; 
and this work has been accomplished in thirty-seven 
years.” Who, after this, can have the boldness to say 
that Christian missions have accomplished nothing, or 
less than the same amount of labor at home! — New 

‘ork Observer. 


UP IN THE WILD. 


Up in a wild, where few men come fo look, 
There lives and a a little lonely brook ; 
Liveth and singeth in the dreary pines, 

Yet creepeth on to where the daylight shines. 





* Pure from their heaven, in mountain chalice caught, 
It drinks the rains, as drinks the soul her thought; 
And down dim hollows where it winds along, 
Pours its life-burden of unlisted song. 


I catch the murmur of its undertone, 

That sigheth ceaselessly, Alone! alone! 

And hear afar the Rivers gloriously 

Shout on their paths towards the shining sea! 


The voiceful Rivers chanting to the sun, 

And wearing names of honor, every one; 
Outreaching wide, and joining band with hand 
To pour great gifts along the asking land. 


Ah, lonely brook! Creep onward through the pines; 
Press through the gloom to where the daylight shines! 
Sing on among the stones, and secretly 

Feel how the floods are all akin to thee! 


Drink the sweet rain the gentle heaven sendeth ; 
Hold thine own path, however-ward it tendeth ; 
For somewhere, underneath the eternal sky, 
Thou, too, shalt find the Rivers, by and by! 

— Sunday Magazine. 





Truth is simple; error is complex, uncertain, and cir- 
cuitous. The voice of nature is intelligible; that of 
falsehood is ambiguous, enigmatical, mysterious. The 
way of truth is straight; that of imposture is crooked 
and dark. Truth, forever nécessary to man, must neces- 
sarily be felt by all upright minds; the lessons of rea- 
son are formed to be followed by-all honest men. Men 
are ignorant; they are ignorant only because they think 
everything conspires to prevent their becoming enlight- 
ened; they are wicked only because their reason is not 
sufficiently developed. 


Har the grievances of the world arise from inatten- 
tion to small matters. The sum of human happiness or 
misery is not made up of great actions or their results, 
but depends upon the aggregate bearing of the seeming 
trifles of the hour. The lack of the proper estimate of 
the importance of minute things induces a carelessness 
—a want of thought —a neglect of which few would 
be guilty did they but rightly apprehend the important 
consequences of all actions. 


A Nose Heart. — In direct contrast to the majority 
of the world, there are some hearts which are really 
lofty, brave, and heroic. All are not selfish and in- 
different — beautiful exceptions exist of those who 
find more pleasure in assisting the purposes and for- 
warding the desires of others, than in giving themselves 
up to luxury and self-indulgence. Such are the hap- 
piest, as well as the loveliest natures on earth. Their 
reward is constant and abundant. Heaven multiply 





their number, and increase their joys! 
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The Family. 





ONLY A BABY. 
TO A LITTLE ONE JUST A WEEK OLD. 


Only a baby, 

*Thout any hair, 
*Cept just a little 

Fuz here and there. 


Only a baby, 
Name you have none — 
Barefooted and dimpled, 
Sweet little one. 


Only a baby, 
Teeth none at all; 

W hat are you good for, 
Only to squall? 


Only a baby, 
Just a week old — 
What are you here for, 
You little scold? 





BABY’S REPLY. 


Only a baby! 
What should I be? 
Lots o’ big folks 
Been little like me. 


An’t dot any hair! 
’Es I have too; 

S’pos’n I hadn’t, 
Dess it tood grow. 


Not any teeth — 
W ouldn’t have one; 
Don’t dit my dinner 
Gnawin’ a bone. 


W hat am I here for? 
*Al’s pretey mean; 

W ho’s dot a better right, 
*Tever you’ve seen? 


What am I dood for, 
Did you say? 

Eber so many tings, 
Ebery day. 


*Tourse I squall sometimes, 
Sometimes I baw]; 

Zay dassant spant me, 
"Taus I’m so small. 


Only a baby! 
Es, sir, ’at’s 80; 
’N if you only could, 
You'd be one, too. 


*At’s all I’ve to say; 
You’r most too old; 

Dess I'll det into bed, 
Toes dittin’ told, 


= oo 


“TREASURE TROVE.” 
IN NEBRASKA. 
BY ANNA 8. D. 

My home in the East was lovely, and I loved it 
dearly. There were kind friends, social advantages of 
every kind, the most charming surroundings, and I 
looked forward to a summer of delight. 

Cincinnatus walked slowly, looking at some papers 
which he held, and entering with this announcement: 
‘*Munsan wants me to go over to Nebraska and look at 
the railroad lands there. He thinks them cheaper and 
likelier to rise in value than the lands in Missouri, and 
I believe I'll go to-morrow!” 

‘Did you ever see a professional man who didn't 
own a ‘farm,’ or who didn’t want toown one?” The 
mantle of that eminent Roman has floated down through 
the centuries, touching lightly with its promise of agri- 
cultural delight, tired brains, and wearied nerves, till in 
three days ‘** western lands” offer to Uncle Samuel's 
children easy fulfillment of their wishes, 

My Cincinnatus had a certain draft which he was 
anxious to invest. He had taken counsel of wise ones, 
and decided on ‘real estate.” Sundry books full 
of outline maps, labeled ‘* Atchison Co.,” ‘* Noda- 
way Co.,” and containing mysterious ‘ townships, 
ranges, and sections,” had littered the study-table for a 
week, burying by their superior size the skeleton ser- 
mons that had aright there. Hedging, wire-fencing, 
breaking, stock-raising, and markets had been talked 
over and over again, till my ears were achers, if we never 
possessed any others, and I was glad if the affair was 
to be settled. ; 

A week later Cincinnatus wrote me from Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

‘* Thanks to Munson’s letters of introduction, I have 
had unusual facilities in examining lands, and I haye 
decided to buy one sectiom on the Big Blue, at C_—, 
and another half section a little further north, which 
touches the river. The terms are such that I can buy 
on ten year’s credit, paying only six per cent. while 
Ican readily loan the money I have on the best security 
at twelve per cent. It is the most magnificent country 
out of doors, No flat prairies, like Illinois, but splendid 
rolling upland, and such delictous air. Haven't had the 
asthma one bit since leaving home, ete., ete. ——” 

Short sighted mortal that Iwas! I never dreamed 
that these superb lands would need personal supervi- 
siog, and that our beautiful home must be given up be- 





fore the ‘* good investment” would show its excellence! 


I had never wanted to live on a farm; and indeed for 
months there could be no place in our new possessions 
for the family. Cincinnatus must go first with his men 
and teams, and work through the long days of the swiftly 
coming summer. Sorrowfully we .packed our house- 
hold goods; more sadly still we bade adieu to the 
dear friends, and divided our little group till the new 
home should be ready. It wasthe hardest, bitterest 
trial that had ever come to me. All through the hot 
days of June, July, and August, I listened to the plash- 
ing sea, and made the most of delightful days at the 
‘* Hub,” receiving glowing accounts from Nebraska of 
the successful ‘‘ breaking,” the building of the granary, 
the building of the house, and stacking of the hay. 

Nothing waked my enthusiasm one bit. It meant 
exile for me, for weary miles would stretch between 
the new lands and every friend we had ever known. 
The only comfort in it was the improved health of 
Cincinnatus; but I argued that a similar life out of 
doors would be equally beneficial anywhere, and 
pouted persistently. When at length our faces must 
set westward, how I filled my trunks with every article 
I could find. Such quantities of needles, pins, thread, 
and buttons. Such rolls of linen, cambric, and flannel! 
Piles of hosiery, numberless boots and slippers, reams 
of paper, boxes of envelopes, even bottles of my pet 
ink, for were we not going to a howling wilderness ? 

The journey was a long one, but very familiar until 
we crossed the Mississippi at Burlington, and sped 
away across the lower counties of Iowa. 

Dark, cold, and rainy the morning broke at Pacific 
Junction, where we left the palace car, and entered 
ordinary coaches for Plattsmouth. A few minutes 
brought us to the ferry. I had always imagined 


THE MISSOURI 
to be the most uninteresting of rivers, but here 
there were bold picturesque bluffs, and a certain wild 
beauty that surprised me. At Plattsmouth we found our 
train for Lincoln, the young capital of the State. 
Bright new coaches, comfortably cushioned, and de- 
lightfully clean, while the road-bed was wonderfully 
smooth, and we whirled along the shores of the Platte 
through scenery so perfectly new, that we became in- 
terested in spite of regretful memories that haunted us. 

Here and there were neat little station houses, at 
which one or two passengers would alight and walk 
away on some footpath toward the hills. It was such 
a strange sense of utter novelty. In the heart of the 
‘great American desert,” the swift locomotive rush- 
ing over its track, villages springing up like magic; 
churches, school-houses, all testifying to our irrepressi- 
ble Yankee energy, and reminding one of Aladdin’s fa- 
mous performance ; only these new places have scarcely 
such marvels of splendid architecture’as those which 
the Genii created. 

LINCOLN. 

At Lincoln, Cincinnatus met us, and ensconced in a 
regular ‘* bus,” we rode up to an hotel, where we found 
dinner in eastern fashion, with most elaborately printed 
** bills of fare.” 

Only three years has this little city had an existence ; 
but it has a wonderful growth, showing extensive busi- 
ness blocks, and many handsome residences, besides the 
imposing State buildings, and educational institutions. 
There are regular streets, with rows of trees, sidewalks, 
and crossings; and pervading the whole demeanor of 
its citizens, a manifestation of enterprise and resolution 
which assures its future. 

If we could only stay in the city, I wouldn't be so 
homesick I thought and I looked with some dismay at 
the establishment which was to carry us westward, still. 
There was a long lumber-wagon piled with prairie 
hay, and into the back of this went my trunks. Cin- 
cinnatus bestowed our darlings on a cushion in front, 
and ‘ucked them in snugly; then I mounted with most 
awkward climbing to the spring-seat ; my spouse came 
to his place, and held the reins over a pair of —— mules 
with the longest ears, and the funniest caudal develop- 
ments. We jolted and lumbered along, till late in the 
afternoon we reached the house where we were to re- 
main till our mansion should be in habitable condition. 
The corn was sweet, and the cold was bitter; but the 
family were very kind, and by their cordial good-nature 
made us half forget the rude surroundings. Home-sick 
I certainly was, and one evening it came over me with 
such overwhelming force, that like a child, I cried my- 
self asleep. 

That had to come; then in the morning I gave myself 
a lecture for such utter folly, and resolved, that since 
this must be my home, I would make as much home out 
of it as possible. So when we came down to our little 
house in its unpainted and half finished state, I went 
bravely to work. 


(To be Continued.] 





A CueerruL Home. — A single bitter word may dis- 
quiet an entire family for a whole day. One surly 
lance casts a oer over the household ; while a smile, 
ike a gleam of sunshine, may light up the darkest and 
weariest hours. Like unexpe flowers, which sprin 
up along our path, full of freshness, fragrance an 
beauty, so do kind words, and gentle acts, and sweet 
dispositions, make glad the home where peace and 
blessing dwell. No matter how humble the abode, if it 
be thus garnished with grace, and sweetened with kind- 
ness and smiles, the heart will turn longingly toward it 
from all tumults of the world, and home, if it be ever so 
homely, will be the dearest spot beneath the circuit of 
the sun. 

And the influences of home perpetuate themselves. 
The gentle grace of the mother lives in the daughters 
long after her head is pillowed in the dust of death; and 
fatherly kindness finds its echo in the nobility and cour- 
tesy of sons who come to wear his mantle and to fill his 
place ; while, on the other hand, from an unhappy, mis- 
governed and disordered home, go forth persons who 
shall make other homes miserable, and perpetuate the 
sourness and sadness, the contentions, and strifes, and 
railings which have made their own early lives so 
wretched and distorted. 

Toward the cheerful home the children gather ‘“ as 
clouds and as doves to their windows,” while from the 
home which is the abode of discontent, and strife, and 
trouble, they fly forth as vultures to rend their prey. 

The class of men that mostly disturb, and disorder, 
and distress the world, are not those born and nur- 
tured amid the most hallowed influences of Christian 
homes: but rather those whose early life has been a 
scene of trouble and vexation — who have started wrong 
in the pilgrimage, and whose course is one of disaster 
to themselves, and trouble to those around them. — H. 
L. M., in Friends’ Intelligencer. 


ENGLISH GirLs.— Nothing can be simpler than the 
young English girls; amidst many beautiful things, 
there are few so beautiful in the world; slim, strong, 
self-assured, so fundamentally honest and loyal, so free 
from coquetry! A man cannot imagine, if he has not 
seen it, this freshness and innocence. Many of them 
are flowers, expanded flowers; only a morning rose, 
with its transient and delicious odor, with its petals 
dressed in dew, can give us an idea of it. At the least 
motion of the soul, the blood rushes to these girls’ 
cheeks, necks, shoulders, in waves of purple; you see 
emotions pass over these transparent complexions, as 
the colors change in the meadows; and their modesty 
is so virginal and sincere, that you are tempted to lower 
your eyes for respect. And yet, natural and frank as 
they are, they are not languishing or dreamy ; they love 
and endure exercise like their brothers; with flowing 
locks, at six years they ride on horseback and take long 
walks. Active life in this country strengthens the phleg- 
matic temperament, and the heart is kept more simple, 
whilst the body grows healthier. — Taine. 








LirrLte Worps.— ‘‘ Come on Sunday,” said an elder- 
ly gentleman to a little boy three and a half years old, 
**come on Sunday, for I am home all day, and want to 
see you.” 

. he do you stay at home all day on Sunday?” 
said little Robert. 

‘** Yes,” said the old man; ‘‘ don’t you?” 

‘*No, I go to church twice, and so does papa. It is 
wicked not to go to church, if you are well.” 

It was only a little word, only a little voice that ut- 
tered it, but it went home to that man so old in sin, 
and it told him how wrong he was, and what a great 
sinner he was. Sunday came, and how astonished his 
wife and ehildren were to hear him say he was going to 
church, and ever afterward he was seen at the head of 
his pew. 

Remember little Robert, and that you are never too 
young to speak’a word for God, never too small to help 
others to love Christ. 





SOMETHING BETTER THAN LEARNING. — The follow- 
ing note was written to her school-mate by a girl who 
had been absent several days. ‘‘ Dear Susie, — I shan’t 
attend school again until I Get some new cuffs, collars, 
and jewelry, — dear Mama agrees with me that it is my 
Dooty to take the shine out of that Upstart Mamy Jones, 
and I'll do it if I never learn nothing.” 





Time TO PLrant Cats.— Some one who speaks with 
authority, says: ‘‘ This is a good time to plant cats. 
The cat should be prepared with a bootjack, revolver, 
or some other utensil, and then planted under a plum- 
tree. If you have not got a plum-tree, plant anywhere. 
Plant al] you can, and plantdeep. This branch of agri- 
culture is too much neglected.” 





THINKING AND Dornc. — It is not what people eat, 
but what they digest, that makes them strong. It is 
not what they gain, but what they save, that makes 
them rich. It is not what they read, but what they 
remember, that makes them learned. It is not what 
2 profess, but what they practice, that makes them 
oly. 


As a St. Louis preacher was leaving the church last 
Sunday, an appreciative parishioner slipped a $100 note 
in his hand as a reward for his excellent sermon. Per- 
haps if there were more such parishioners there would 
be more excellent sermons. 


A Chicago minister told a reporter that he thought 
himself ‘‘ the most overestimated man in America.” 
And that reporter went off and praised what he called 
that minister's excessive modesty. . 
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AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
PROVIDENCE, July 25, 1872. 

Thinking that many of your readers would be inter- 
ested in reading a brief account of the sessions of the 
Association indicated at the head of this paper, I send 
you this communication. Its fourth annual session \has 
just closed. Leading linguistic scholars and teacheys, 
from different parts of the country, have been present 
to listen and participate in the discussions naturally 
suggested by the various papers read by those appointed 
to write. The sessions commenced in the chapel of 
Brown University, Tuesday afternoon, the 23d inst. 
Dr. A. C. Kendrick, of Rochester, one of the Vice-presi- 
dents, presided, in the absence of Dr. Goodwin, of 
Harvard, the President. 

President Caswell, of Brown University, gave the 
Association a hearty welcome in behalf of the citizens 
and the college. The presiding officer responded. in a 
stvle and tone that indicated a full appreciation of the 
hospitalities extended. A communication was received 
from Rev. Mr. Hurlburt, announcing that he had pre- 
pared a grammar of the Chippewa language, and 
asking for the appointment of a Committee to examine 
the manuscript, and decide upon its merits for publica- 
tion. Messrs. Trumbull, Hadley, and Morgan were 
appointed that Committee. 

A resolution was adopted recommending the organi- 
zation of local associations for the encouragement of 
linguistic study. The first paper presented was pre- 
pared by Mr. Charles A. Busted, of Lenox, Massachu- 
setts, and read by Hon. L. H. Trumbull, of Hartford, 
Connecticut. Subject, ‘* Erroneous and Doubtful Usages 
of the word Such.” The subject of this interesting 
essay was discussed by Professors Whitney, Magili, 
Comfort, Crosby, Trumbull, and Hadley, and Colonel 
T. W. Higginson. 

Professor Hadley, of Yale College, read an essay on 
«The Pronunciation of the Greek in the 10th Century, 
as Illustrated by a Manuscript in the Bodleian.” It is 
unnecessary to say that a paper of such a character 
from the scholarly author, was deeply interesting to all 
Greek scholars present. Professors Magill, Short, Whit- 
ney, March, and others discussed the subject of the 
paper, after which the Association adjourned. 

EVENING. 

Dr. A. C. Kendrick delivered the annual address be- 
fore the Association, in the evening. It was considered 
an address of no ordinary merit. The address was 
followed by a learned disquisition on ** The Historical 
Development of the Spanish Language,” by Professor 
Stengel, of Columbia College, New York. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

The first paper of the morning was by Prof. W. W. 
Fowler, of Durham, Connecticut. Subject, ‘* The Deri- 
vation of English Monosyllabiec Personal Surnames.” 
Professors Comfort, of Syracuse University, and Hadley, 


of Yale, discussed the subject, and the audience ap- f 


peared to be deeply interested. Prof. W. A. Stevens, 
of Denison University, Ohio, presented a paper on 
**The Substantive Use of the Greek Participle.” Prof. 
Hadley and others discussed the subject, and all 
appeared to be interested. 

AFTERNOON, 

The first paper of the aftefnoon was by Mr. Albert 
Ford, of New York City. His subject was, ‘‘ The Ele- 
ments of Metrical Art as Illustrated in English Heroic 
Verse.” He illustrated his essay by a diagram on the 
board. The following gentlemen added to the interest 
of the subject, by questiéns and short addresses. Pro- 
fessors Short, Sampson, Crosby, Haldemann, and Ben- 
edict. Prof. L. H. Morgan, of Rochester, New York, 
read an ingenious and interesting essay on ‘‘ Australian 
Kinship.” The material for the paper was obtained 
from a missionary. The author proved the oneness or 
unity of the human species beyond a question. Dr. 
Sampson, of New York, presented the subject, ‘* The 
Families of Languages as developed in the Mediterra- 
nean Civilization, and their Influence upon each other.” 
The subject was presented in the most approved style. 
His words are always weighty. Several discussed the 
subject in which they felt so deep an interest. 

EVENING. 

A bountiful collation was served by the citizens, in 
one of the halls of the city. The social pleasures of the 
feast will long be remembered by the Association. 

THURSDAY. 

A Committee of three was appointed to nominate the 
officers for the next year. Prof. H. W. Tyler, of Knox 
College, presented an able essay on ** The Hero of the 
Iliad.” Professors Harkness, of Brown University, 
Duai, of New York, and Dr. Sampson, made interesting 
extemporaneous remarks. Also, President Caswell, 
of Brown University, Professor Butts, of Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary, the presiding officer, and Professor 
Whitney, of Yale College, continued the discussion. 


Prof. Comfort, of the Syracuse University, read a prac- 
tical and suggestive paper on ‘‘ Illustrations in Etymol- 
ogy.” Professors Brigham, of Ann Arbor University, 
Short, Haldemann, and several others discussed the 
subject. 

Hon. J. H. Trumbull, of Hartford, presented the sub- 
ject, ‘* Indian Local Names in Rhode Island.” It was 
an amusing and highly instructive essay, evincing 
great research on the part of the author. Prof. Morgan 
presented a few thoughts in the same line. Dr. Marsh, 
of La Fayette University, presented a paper of profound 
importance, ‘‘{s there an Anglo-Saxon Language ?” 
A brief discussion followed the reading of the paper 
previous to adjournment. 


AFTERNOON. 


Easton, Pennsylvania, was by vote fixed as the place 
of the next session, and July 22, 1873, the time. The 
following list of officers was elected for the ensuing year. 
Dr. A. C. Kendrick, of Rochester, President. Dr. Marsh 
and Prof. Hadley, Vice-Presidents. Secretary, Prof. 
Comfort, of Syracuse University. Treasurer, Hon. J. 
H. Trumbull. Executive Committee, Professors Crosby, 
Evans, Allen, Harkness, and Toy. Prof. Allen, of 
Wisconsin University, read an essay on ‘‘ The Use of 
the word Cum in the Latin.” Prof. Whitney, of Yale 
College, read a paper on ‘‘ Some Suggestions on Com- 
parative Philology.” The author of the document was 
not present on account of sickness. Prof. Haldemann 
presented ‘‘ Some Points of English Spelling and Pro- 
nunciation,” in a very forcible style. It was a very 
able paper. Thus it will be seen that, as a valuable 
aid to the study of language, this Association is of vast 
importance. About seventy have been present. 

J. F. S. 








Our Book Table. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES, by Norman MacLeod, D.D. New 
York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. The death of this much- 
lamented Scotch minister and author has called fresh attention 
to his works. The present volume contains eleven of the 
admirable stories, illustrating national character, and first pub- 
lished in Good Words. It is a pleasantly written and entirely 
wholesome volume for the youth’s library. 

MONKS, POPES, AND THEIR POLITICAL INTRIGUES. By 
John Alberger. Baltimore: Published by the Author. The 
earnest author of this small volume certainly writes from en- 
tire conviction of the importance of his theme, and its vital 
connection with the well-being of society. His authorities are 
Roman Catholic writers and periodicals, and he evidently in- 
tends to do thorough justice to them. From these sources he 
clearly proves the dangerous character and possibilities of 
the Roman hierarchy, if he does not positively fill up all the 
links of a chain of actual conspiracy against human liberty. It 
is a timely book, and should be read and pondered by Amer- 
ican citizens and by all Protestant Christians. Rome, when 
true to herself, is an enemy, always and everywhere, to civil 
liberty and to a spiritual religion. 

HEALTHY Houses. A Hand-book to the History, Defects, 
and Remedies of Drainage, Ventilation, Warming, and Kin- 
dred Subjects, with Estimates for the Best Systems in Use, and 
upwards of Three Hundred Illustrations. By William Eassic, 
C.E.,F. L.8., F. G. S., ete., Assistant Engineer to Renkioi Hos- 
pital, Crimea. New York: Appleton & Co. We have given 
the whole title, as- the best description of a really valuable 
little book. It is written by an expert on some of the most 
important subjects connected with health and home comfort. 
It should be universally and carefully read, and its instructions 
followed. 

SAILING ON THE NILE. By Laurent Laporte. Translated 
from the French by Virginia Vaughan. Boston: Roberts & 
Brothers. The author is a new writer in an English garb, — 
attention being called to this volume by a commendatory arti- 
cle in The London Times. It is written in the semi-poetic 
and meditative style of “* Eothen,” although not as powerful a 
book. The style is happily adapted to the dreamy sail up the 
Nile, among the long-slumbering monuments of a departed 
civilization. It is a capital book for the “ carpet-baggers ” now 
seeking the mountain or sea-side. 

Osgood & Co. have published, in a permanent form, their 
very popular JUBILEE Days. This capital daily budget of 
wit,— printed and illustrated,—formed one of the features 
of the great concert; and now gathered into a handsome 
quarto, it will preserve the memory of many amusing and 
pleasant events of this memorable period. As an illustration 
of the new process for rapidly reproducing foreign engravings 
for American periodicals, it has an additional value. 

SYBIL’s SECOND LOVE, by Julia Kavanagh, author of 
“ Beatrice,” etc. Three volumes in one. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. A novel of love, as its title indicates; well, but 
not powerfully written, it reaches the average of modern fictions 
of the class. It might pleasantly while away a few vacant 
hours, if a better volume were not at hand. 

MAN AND His DWELLING-PLACE, by James Hintor. Ap- 
pletons. All there is about the dwelling-place of man ia this 
volume is comprised in a compass imperceptibly small. The 
discourse is on man’s moral and intellectual being, not his soul 
and the earth. It discusses his nature, in relation to redemp- 
tion, death, life, salvation, damnation. He reckons sin as 
damnation. Every sinner he reads is damned already. This 
is eternal death. Christ alone saves from it. He clings to the 
idea, set forth in “The Mystery df Pain,” that suffering is in- 
dependent of sin. It is a book te read and meditate upon, 
though not to endorse entirely. H. 








THE MYSTERY OF PAIN, a Book for the Sorrowful, by 
James Hintor (Appletons), contains, in its hundred pages, 
much food for thought. It discusses this sad mystery as hav- 
ing its basis in sacrifice and sin. It is punitive, not restorative. 
It lies atthe base of nature. God, emptied of God, is a sufferer. 
It is the basis of the highest happiness. “Out of pain, pleas- 
ure,” is the motto of the book. Sorrow is swallowed up of 
joy. It is orthodox and consoling. H. 

CRITICAL HISTORY AND DEFENSE OF THE OLD TrEsTA- 
MENT CANON, by Moses Stuart. W.F. Draper. This revivi- 
cation of a vanished book is timely. Moses Stuart still bolds a 
high place among Biblical scholars. This work is full of learn- 
ing, put in just the shape for ministers. It is cheap, full of 
valuable information and doctrine. H. 

THE CHURCH SCHOOL AND ITs OFFICERS, by Rey. J. H. 
Vincent. Dr. Vincent sets forth, in this little treatise, the value 
of the Bible, and the proper mode of studying it. He recog- 
nizes the high place won for the school in the institutes of the 
Church. He finds it in the earlier Church. The Jews had 
their debating club at the close of their public worship. The 
early Christians had theirs likewise. Paul disputed daily. 
How to make a Church school a success, is the aim of this 
treatise. Itisan aim worthy of especial consideration. Let 
all interested read these wise suggestions. H. 

Sincerity. An address read before the Essex Conference, 
by C. A. Bartol, is one of the rich, honest utterances of a sin- 
cere nature; sincere to a depth, but not to all depths; sincere 
like Paul before the commandment came, when sin revived 
and he died. He accepts every truth but the truth, and that 
makes every truth he accepts a lie; not to him, for no such 
defection dwells in his consciousness, but to the facts of na- 
ture and of God. He portrays the devil as a being of insin- 
cerity, having the horror of reading “ honor” as misprint for 
horror in the line of Milton,— — 

“ Swinges the scaly horror [* honor’) of his folded tail.” 

But he cleaves all professed Christian sincerity which says it 
is true, and is not. He demands sincerity in every soul. 
“ Faith is the centre of gravity fulling within. It is the prize 
which is peace. When it falls without, it is the unbalance of 
vain ambition, and greed to be heard.” Ah, if this soul only 
had that faith! But he cuts sharp, and will bear reading and 
application. H. 

The Appledore Cook-book, by M. Parola (Graves & Ellis), 
has the advantage of being the latest result of a practical hand. 
If it is true that the stomach governs the world, it is important 
that the despot should be kept in his best and most satistied 
mood. This volume, if studied and followed, will have this 
effect. It is one of the best cook-books we have ever seen. 

MAGAZINES AND QUARTERLIES. 

The Atlantic for August (Osgood & Co.) is fully up to the 
standard of interest, having among its more prominent con- 
tributors Hawthorne, Holmes, Aldrich, Parton, and Trow- 
bridge. These alone are enough to make the number a rare 
one. 

Our Young Folks (Osgood & Co.) will gratify and feed 
those for whom the feast is catered. 

Harper's Monthly finely sketches with pen and pencil the 


’ grand scenery of Mount Desert. It is a good number, and full. 


Scribner’s Monthly has a dozen or so very readable articles, 
several of them handsomely illustrated. 

The Galaxy, among its other readable papers, has « fresh 
and interesting article on Charles Kingsley, by Justin McCar- 
thy. The question, ‘*‘ Was Peter ever at Rome ?” is discussed 
and decided by a dilemma. 

The Universalist Quarterly has six articles, among which 
is one reviewing Rev. D. Dorchester’s paper in The Methodist 
Quarterly. Brother Dorchester has evidently set our Univer- 
salist brethren a-thinking, if it has not converted them to the 
“true faith.” The writer seems to think Wesley was more of 
a Universalist than his followers are at present! Among the 
book notices, Dr. Butler’s “‘ Land of the Veda” gets a very 
favorable review. 

Good Words and The Sunday Magazine (A. Williams & 
Co.) are excellent numbers, containing the best of reading; 
sound, fresh, and strong. 

The American edition of Tor CONTEMPORARY REvtIew for 
July, issued by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, is an able 
number. Its eight articles are, “The International,” by the 
late Joseph Mazzini; “ Prince Bismarck and the Ultramon- 
tanes,” by Rey. John Gibb; “‘ Nine Hours, by Statute,” by 
Prof. Bonamy Price; ‘‘ The Prayer for the Sick,” by Prof, 
Tyndall; Mr. W. R. Greg’s “ Political Essays,” by the late 
William Smith; “‘ Poets of Society,” by Henry S. Hewlett; 
“ The Radical Question in Ethies,” by Alex. Taylor Innes; 
and “ Norman Macleod,” by Alexander Strahan. This is one 
of the ablest of the British reviews. It verges towards the 
“left” in its discussion of religious topics, ax readers will see in 
the somewhat remarkable article upon “ Prayer,” to which we 
may recur hereafter. It gives the best presentation of what 
may be called the “ broad” views of English thinkers at the 
present hour. 





New Publications Received. 


Books AND AUTHOKS 


Normal Class Outlines, Alden, 
Walking with God, Prime, ’ 
Horseshoeing, Fleming, Appleton & Co. 

Tn Christ, Gordon, Gould & Lincoln. 

Loving Heart and Helping Hand. Carlton & Lanahan. J. P. Magee. 
Elementary Drawing-book, Chap- 


man, 
A Bridge of Glass, Robinson, 


PUBLISHERS. FoR SALE BY 
Cariton & Lavahan. J. P. Magee, 
fe r re 


Barnes & Co, 


Harpers. A. Williams & Co. 

Annual Record. ses 
A Brave Lady, Muloch, > 
Julius Caesar, “ 
Pansies, Whitney, 
Albert Lunel, Brougham. = 
Small-pox, Both, A. Moore. 
Joseph Mazzint, Houghton. 
History of the Church of Scotland, 

Stanley, Seribner & Co. 
The Sun, Chattield. 


Farm Gardening, 
Stayed on God, A 
ne Dew is 8 


©. Judd & Co. 
Ifred Cookman, N, Tibbals & Son. 
rkliag. Gelden 








8, P . Fleu- 
rette, Singer’s Joy, O Weep rs Bers 
Not, — Music, eae Oliver Ditson. 
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TERMS, $2.50 per year. Clergymen, $2 — in advance. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. — All leaded articles, notcred- 


* {ted to otber journals, are original. 


Every article must be accompanied by the name of the author, tor the 
nee of the editor, not for publication. 


Articles published with the names of the authors are not necessarily 
expressive of the views of this journal. 


Obituaries must be sent within three months of the deaths of the per- 
sons described; marriages and deaths within three weeks of their occur- 
rence, 








Will each subscriber be kind enough to look at the figures 
on his paper, and if it has not been paid to Jan. 1, 1873, 
he will eonfer a favor by forwarding the amount due. If 
some should receive bills, they will please consider it a gen- 
tle reminder of their indebtedness. - 

Any person wishing the direction of his paper changed 
should give the name of the place where it has been sent, 
as well as the name of the place where he wishes itto be 
sent. The list is kept by towns, and it is important that the 
above directions be complied with. 

When any person wishes his paper discontinued he must 
pay all arrearages, or the paper may continue to be sent un- 
til payment is made, for the subscriber is legally holden for 
the whole amount, whether it is taken from the office or not, 








PERSONALITIES OF THE PRESS. 

There is a wonderful vivacity in denunciation. It is 
the readiest form of awakening a sensation. Just in 
proportion to the exalted station or character of the 
person denounced, is the liveliness of the impression 
produced. In our days there are no sacred places. 
The reporter and the interviewer are everywhere. To 
voluntarily admit them, or to refuse their presence, is 
‘alike dangerous. Reports are colored by the neces- 
sities of the hour. What a man says is distorted, and 
what he would not say, is placed in his lips. A casual 
story of the street, the malicious suspicion of an un- 
friendly man, the purely manufactured falsehood, are 
alike hurried into print, and sent the rounds of the 
reading world. The same person and the same event 
are intrepreted in an absolutely opposing sense by the 
different individuals that affect to present facts for the 
readers of the public journals. You have to refer to 
the name of the paper, as you read, to judge what 
weight to give to the professed facts recorded in its 
columns, especially to those relating to public charac- 
ters. No person is safe. Any morning he may find an 
unfounded but injurious story, under displayed head- 
ings, staring him in the face as he opens his paper. 

In these courageous days there is no covering of 
persons. Men are not indirectly referred to. They are 
called out by name and held up to public gaze, with 
their titles written over their head, as over the cross of 
the crucified Saviour. The denial of such harmful 
statements comes, of course, in a day or two, in a few 
sentences, in an inconspicuous place in the paper) 
Who notices the denial? It is ‘the first blow that 
tells.” The sensational charge is received as an estab- 
lished fact wherever it is circulated, while the counter 
statement falls dead upon the public ear. 

It has such an appearance of frankness to speak out- 
right in public very disagreeable things about noted 
men, that the platform, often the pulpit, constantly the 
press, take the most liberal liberties with such names. 
The whole life from childhood up is thoroughly scanned 
to gather all the microscopic errors and misdeeds that 
have marked it, that they may form an imposing array 
of scandals agaiast the person so unfortunate as to be 
conspicuous in the community. Motives are freely 
attributed, as if the persons affirming them were en- 
dowed with an omniscient insight, and the most 
disinterested acts are interpreted as the significant 
exhibitions of jesuitical wisdom. 

How much domestic and social misery has been 
caused by this alarming modern habit! How many are 
now suffering, in health and fortune, from the malicious 
or thongbtless shafts of the press! Sensitive persons 
have been driven to madness and suicide by such 
* course, and hearts are constantly bleeding from‘ 
these wounds, so carelessly given. Dr. Bond used to 
say. there was a marvelous difference between skin- 
ning and being skinned. He had no ordinary experi- 
ence in the former work, and some, now living, know 
how the other alternative felt when the vigorous hand 





of the Doctor held the knife. 


It is, after all, a forcible feebleness that exhibits 
itself in simple bitterness of speech and unseemly per- 
sonalities. Small wits essay this course, and weaker 
wits enjoy it. The community is becoming sick of it. 
The interviewer is not a popular man. There is a 
manifestation of a promising reaction. The reputation 
that certain sheets have of saying smcrt things at the 
expense of other persons, is not of the kind to be 
coveted. Amenities in the management of the press 
are not necessarily marks of intellectual impotence. A 
gentleman and Christian should not forget himself 
when he takes a pen. It is not necessary to draw blood 
at every stroke, to be considered true to one’s convic- 
tions. Ink may be used to paint a portrait, without 
becoming a hideous blot. The sanctities of life must be 
preserved. Every man has a right to the presumption 
in his favor that he is free from guilt, until he is 
proved to be unreliable. No man should be pilloried 
before the community upon an ex parte charge. Why 
should a whole family circle be thrown into agony by 
an unfounded public statement, in their familiar news- 
paper, in reference to their beloved head ? 

It is most unfortunate that the professedly religious 
press is far from being unstained by this vice. The 
bitterness of religious controversies is proverbial, but 
this is nothing compared with the positive cruelty 
oftentimes exhibited in personal denunciations. It 
may require some courage and no little persistence, to 
stand up against the temper of the hour; but a weary 
reading public will bless the peacemakers, who essay 
to discuss the questions of the day without personalities, 
or the impugning of the motives of those of a different 
judgment. 


HEROIC FAITH. 


An heroie faith is just as possible to-day, and just as 
necessary as in the days of the apostles and martyrs. 
There are not, itis true, the same difficulties and oppo- 
sitions to be encountered now; no mad Nero ¢muses 
himself with clothing Christians -in the skins of wild 
beasts to be torn in pieces by his dogs; no Trajan pro- 
nounces Christianity a crime worthy of death to be 
averted only by sacrifice to the gods. Yet every age 
has its peculiar trial; every man has the full and suffi- 
cient test of his fidelity to Christ. It is always easy to 
endure trials to which we are never exposed. With 
what coolness we read the story of Abraham offering 
up bis Isaac on Moriah! But can we meet the trial of 
to-day? Can we make the s¢erifice required of us, and 
take up the cross that lies at our feet? Can we encounter 
the opposition of the world, the flesh, and the devil to- 
day against spiritual religion, and be enduring and vic- 
torious ? 

How there rings out across the centuries Paul’s key- 
note of endurance in his Roman dungeon, ‘I know 
whom I have believed, and am persuaded that he is 
able to keep that which I have committed unto Him 
against that day!” It is the utterance of an heroie faith, 
the offspring of no excited fancy, but of a thorough and 
deep conviction. It tells us of a mighty sustaining 
power which he had so far proved that he had a profound 
assurance of its never failing him, even in the last ex- 
tremity. He was looking forward to a certain speedy 
death. So unpopular was his case that no advocate had 
dared to defend him at the hearing already had; and, 
as he thought, only by the Lord Jesus was he saved 
from being cast to the lions. His old friends were gone. 
Crescens, Titus, and his companions in former labors 
were away, and Demas had abandoned him for love of 
‘this present world.” A sad outcome this, the-world- 
ling would say, of along, laborious life consecrated to 
a Christ who is mighty to deliver, who could send his 
angel to unbar the prison of a Peter, and by an earth- 
quake could throw open the doors of the Philippian 
jail. Thus does Christ, the heathen around Him might 
say, reward a man, who, by his genius, learning, fidel- 
ity, administrative skill, and power of eloquence, could 
have stood proudly and firmly on the highest places of 
the earth. And strange if the accuser of the brethren 
did not himself say it! The assertion that he was ‘ not 
ashamed,” would seem to imply it; but the aged He- 
brew’s faith is triumphant, and he writes, ‘‘ 1 know 
whom I have believed!” 

Surely there is a heroism in such faith. It is the ut- 
terance from the inner chamber of a soul united to Christ, 
and determined to stand by Him tothe death. Paul 
stood there until he was beheaded, and then mounted 
above the sky to be forever with the Lord. Thousands 
of the old martyrs stood there. There were apostates 
then as now; but the Church of the first centuries, who 
were exposed to the same temptations, found no apolo- 
gies for them, and only with difficulty accepted their 
professions of penitence. They knew whom they be- 
lieved. Thousands upon thousands stand there to-day. 
They know whom they believe ; and they stand against 
all temptations, firmly and bravely identified with 








Christ in all those things in which He is in antagonism 
with this present world. 

- Only in the soul’s actual experience can we look for 
the ground of atrue and conquering faith. Christianity 
is not a mere matter of opinion, like a system of phi- 
losophy, to be received in whole or in part, as it may 
quadrate with truths already believed. It has its doc- 
trines, and so had Plato. But Plato never regene-- 
ated a human soul. Jesus alone has given the sinner 
“rest.” But it is not by the power of His doctrine. 
Saul of Tarsus knew the truth as fully when Jesus 
left him outside of Damascus us he did when the scales 
fell from his eyes. In the inward revelation of Christ 
as the soul’s Saviour from sin, is found the living dem- 
onstration of the truth of the Gospel. He, who after 
long strugglings, has found pardon by trusting to the 
blood of the cross, does not doubt the value or power of 
the atonement. He who has obtained mercy in an in- 
stant by praying to Christ, as did Adam Clarke, is not 
likely to doubt his Godhead. He who has been upheld, 
delivered, succored, blessed, and saved, as he has in 
faith carried his weary, tempted, troubled, sinful heart 
to Jesus, and has never been left to himself in such 
hours of trust, knows the ground upon which he stands, 
and the Lord in whom he believes. 

Grant, as is true, that this whole life is one of strug- 
gling. It must be so, for probation ends only at death. 
But what then? If the probation be severe, there must 
be some glorious compensation in that for which such a 
preparation is demanded. So, combined with this ex- 
perience we want a profound conviction of eternal 
things. We look beyond the present and the passing 
into the eternity toward which we are hastening, where 
sin wails in its ruin, where purity shines in its glory, 
and where infinite Jove pours its fullness upon them 
who have come up before the throne through great 
tribulation. We look for the victor’s crown in the day 
of our Lord’s appearing, and for it we live, labor, and 
wait. 

And the very intensity of the strife proves the need 
of u faith that can dare and endure ; a faith that will have 
no compromise with the world, and no fellowship with 
evil. The battle is truly severe. The world with its 
allurements is in many things claiming to wear the 
livery of heaven, but underneath its dress of painted 
gauze is a heartless body of death, seen, alas! by too 
many only when too late! We cannot always detect 
the sophistry of the beguiler; but we know full well 
that there is perfect safety, and no danger in keeping 
soul and life committed to the Lord Jesus, who will 
surely never suffer his feet to slide who clings to Him 
by prayer and faith. 





THE CHURCH IN TENTS. 


Some score of years since, it seemed quite probable 
that the camp-meeting, as a religious service, would 
lose its hold upon the denomination, and fall generally 
into disuse as an evangelizing measure. The chief oc- 
casion which called it into being — the limited amount 
of Church accommodations — no longer existed. The 
crowds of unconverted,persons, now that the novelty of 
the services had been exhausted, no longer thronged its 
circle as regular attendants, and the number of con- 
verts at these meetings was greatly reduced. The dis- 
turbance of the peace of the Sabbath, in portions of 
the country where these meetings were held near 
large towns and cities, and the interruption of regular 
religious services in the vicinity, rendered some of these 
meetings obnoxious to Christians of our own and other 
denominations. The general giving up of these extra- 
ordinary religious services began to be looked upon as 
very probable, and by no means a matter of serious re- 
gret. The experiment, however, at Martha's Vineyard, 
growing out of a most popular camp-meeting, of secur- 
ing an opportunity by the seaside for Christian families 
to spend a summer vacation, without being subjected to 
extravagant expenses, or exposed to the pernicious 
moral atmosphere of watering-places, but where they 
could enjoy the direct and constant influence of whole- 
some and powerful religious services, has renewed with 
remarkable vigor the interest in the camp-meeting. A 
large number of sites on the seaside, and lakeside, 
and amid the groves of the country, have already been 
secured, and arrangements have been made for perma- 
nent annual meetings. All the evangelical denomina- 
tions join with much heartiness, in their individual re- 
lations, in patronizing these ‘‘ saints’ rests,” and great 
crowds of miscellaneous visitors are brought by them 
under the unwonted sound of very earnest and faithful 
Gospel preaching. 

Thus far the world has been kept from conquering 
the simplicity, purity, and moral power of these religious 
villages. As the tendency of everything human is to 
degenerate, it will require continued and earnest effort 
on the part of God-fearing men to preserve the high re- 
ligious tone of these vacation residences. The old 
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camp-meeting, pure and simple, with its direct, horta- 
tory preaching, its circles of prayer, and its personal 
efforts for the’ conversion of sinners, coming within 
this period of recreation, and in the centre of their 
family cottages, goesfar to hush the tumult of worldly 
pleasure, and to prepare the believer for his great mis- 
sion from the Master in the work of human ae 
when he returns to his home. 

But another cause has awakened new zeal in prose- 
cuting these grove meetings. The somewhat remarka- 
ble movement of the last few years, under the direction 
of the National Camp-meeting Association, with its 
immense tent, and its evangelical tour across the Con- 
tinent, and along the Pacific Coast, has, without doubt, 
awakened renewed interest in these services. Its some- 
what undenominational character, although entirely 
under the direction of Methodist ministers, has gathered 
to its crowded services a large number of persons of 
various Christian persuasions, while its high standard 
of duty, its searching preacbiug, its powerful emo- 
tional exercises, and, at times, the manifest baptism of 
the Holy Spirit, have tended to make these gatherings 
particularly impressive, and to awaken quite a general 
interest in them. By intinerating throughout the coun- 
try, and throwing their fiery zeal into the established 
and somewhat staid camp-meeting services of different 

' localities, the Association has done much to arouse a 
fervor of spritual feeling, and to secure a devout conse- 
cration of Christian people to the work of the Lord. 
Their meetings this year have thus far been fully 
equal in interest and results to any that have been here. 
tofore held. We hope to hear a like report from the 
services now in progress in Maine. 

Of those that visit these meetings, many will receive 
an unexpe@ted blessing. Without any definite purpose, 
drawn within their sacred folds, they hardly know how, 
they will awake from their unconsciousness, as did the 
Apostles upon the Mount, in some glorious vision of 
the Lord, and will involuntarily cry out, it is good for 
me to be here! But in order to ensure spiritual benefit, 
one must go of a set purpose. The probabilities of a 
person being much profited by the religious services 
of these occasions, unless he makes suitable preparations 
to secure this result, are very small. Athousand social 
solicitations will draw such a person’s attention away 
from_the services of the sanctuary. ‘‘ This kind goeth 
not out except by fasting and prayer.” No man is saved 
by accident, although Providence may favor him. The 
blessing that is secured ‘after careful meditation, self- 
examination, and the counting of the cost, is a thou- 
sand times more liable to be permanent, and to influ- 
ence more powerfully the coming life, than an unex- 
pected and sudden arousing of the emotions. 

How many need such a reviving! How cold the 
family prayers! How formal the services in the social 
meeting! How powerful the tide of worldliness that 
sweeps over the heart! A Pentecost, with its mighty 
wind from on high, and its baptism of fire, is needed to 
give moral power and purity. These hours of remis- 
sion from business, in which one can retire and be alone 
with God, are greatly to be desired, and cannot be 
too earnestly improved. Let us go up apart into the 
mountain with the Master to pray, and when we come 
down, our faces, as well as our conversation, will show 
to others that we have seen the Lord. 





A VIRGINIA VEN 
BY GILBERT HAVEN. 
Accomac County, July 15, 1872. 


It seems natural to sit under a tree, and talk to the 
HERALD. I have done it so often that ithas become 
second nature. 


ICE 


“ How use doth breed a habit in a man.” 


I can’t sit down on a grassy bank, or recline unsteadily 
on a rolling deck, or take mine ease uhder a tree, with- 
out the itch of writing tingling my fingers, and _not let- 
ting them rest until pencil and paper come together, 
and go through the form of composition, though often 
without the power thereof. So this poplar-tree in this 
large door-yard in ‘‘ Old Virginny ” seems just the place 
to write to my once faithful readers, especially as the 
tree is being taken possession of by a bright. black wash- 
erwoman for her line, who is engaged in the Monday 
practice of spreading her clothes upon it, under its 
breezy play of light and shadow. Madame, the wash- 
lady, not long since undoubtedly was a piece of proper- 
ty, like the clothes she is stringing; but times have 
changed, and she has changed with them. This prop- 
erty has gone back to its original owner. She seems to 
enjoy her possession of herself, and is thankful that 
she can say what some whiter persons cannot, that her 
soul ’s her own. 

The lawn, tree, clothes-line, and clothes, though not 
the woman, belong to a Methodist parsonage and par- 


wife is busy inside the house getting up a hot dinner 
on this hot day (a great mistake), for her unexpected 
visitors, whom her husband, after the fashion of such 
clerical mortals, thrusts in upon her without warning, 
and without preparation. If now, she, and all like her, 
would only-be equal to such situations, and serve up on 
such days a cold cut of bread and milk, with a boiled 


}egg and a cup of tea as the only warm elements of the 


feast, visitors and host would be all the better pleased, 
and the entertainment be without drawback or lame 
back. Nevertheless, her ham and potatoes, custards 
and creams did taste good. 

How did we get here ? Thereby hangs quite a tale, which 
shall be my first outside narrative to my old friend, the 
HERALD. ‘‘The To-morrow of Death,” that mixture 
of science and folly, says the deaths and reincarnations 
many, which spirits have to go through in their prog- 
ress from the planets to the sun, are all attended with 
distress and pain. The changes in human pursuits often 
involve a sort of death and resurrection, and are attend- 
ed with sense of loss, with spiritual fear and pain. *The 
change in vocation, from an editor's studio to a traveler 
everywhere, is not without this experience. The emo- 
tions attendant on this sense of loss, and pain of change, 
perbaps revealed their power outwardly in producing a 
bodily sickness on ‘the trip from Boston to New York. 
The intense heat was a sufficient cause, but it might 
have been aided by this reincarnating condition. At 
any rate, it left me at the wharf in New York sick 
enough to wish to return to the old haunts, if not the 
old body. 

But Nicodemus settled the question, if ‘‘The To- 
morrow of Death” has not, that one cannot go back in 
his experiences. He must go forward or go under. So 
a day’s rest on a lounge, followed by a night ride with a 
cool thirty-mile-an-hour breeze blowing in the Pullman 
window, duly invigorated the sun-smitten frame, and 
morning met me in Baltimore. 

It was meet and right that Massachusetts should again 
march into Baltimore, since only the week before the 
forces of Jeff Davis had taken possession of it, and 
in league with northern allies, arranged to take posses- 
sion of the government. True, the Miussachusetts 
troop was few, but, like its antetype, it prefigured a 
great multitude that should follow. It met with no 
open foe, and quietly marched from the depot to its hos- 
pitable quarters, and from its quarters to the quarter- 
deck. I did not see the gentleman who first showed me 
over Baltimore, Dr. Thomas E. Bond, and who then 
kindly pointed out to me the celebrated spots on Pratt 
Street, made immortal with Lexington in day and 
deed. He now affects to deny the unity and fraternity 
of the race, which he then powerfully affirmed; but as 
he favors the fraternity if not unity of Methodism, there 
is no doubt he will soon return to his older love, and 
write ardently and affectionately in favor of the union 
and fraternity of man. 

Five o’clock found us under the guide of Rey. Mr. 
Myers, City Missionary, on a steamboat bound down 
the bay. Glad enough we were when the steamer left 
her moorings in the horribly odorous basin, and got out 
into the sweetness of the Patapsco and Chesapeake. 
Baltimore ought to salten and sweeten her chief port. 
It smells bad enough to send the cholera all over the 
city, which very properly hugs now its southern shore. 
It is a savor of death unto death. It ought instantly to 
be purged of this foul disfigurement. 

The bay soon welcomed us to its invigorating breezes, 
and morning found us nearly two hundred miles away, 
at Chrisfield, an oyster town, built up altogether of the 
oyster trade, and largely of the oyster shells them- 
selves. It is the Chesapeake terminus of the Philadel- 
phia and Wilmington Railroad. Here on a wharf we 
were welcomed by the mosquitoes, who alone seemed 
hospitable enough to rise and receive us, and who sung 
the same old song, at five o’clock in the morning, that 
they sing at the more wide-awake hours of other 
mortals. 

They got weary in their ill-doing, or found our issue 
of,, ood staunched, for they soon let us alone as se- 
verely as Accomac, just below, wished itself to be lct 
alone, some few years since. We ate a goodly break- 
fast at a goodly Methodist tavern on the wharf, where 
ice-cold water had been brought twenty miles by rail, 
and had cost forty cents a barrel. If it only cost that in 
‘New York and Boston, and elsewhere, it might replace 
the abominable lager and whiskey which so many 
substitute for it to their financial, moral, and eternal 
ruin. 

Two boatmen soon appear, and take our party aboard 
a little canoe, as they call it here, though it has sails 
and rudder, for 

TANGIERS ISLAND, 


the place that gives the name to this article. Ten or 





son. Rev. Mr. Talbot, whose good and good-looking 





our untrained eye this undeveloped Venice of Vir- 
ginia. The canoe has two barrels of flour, and four 
other passengers. Quite a cargo! The venerable 
Bishop sits on a barrel, as portly and dignified as if 
on a more sumptuous seat. The light breeze pushes us 
slowly along, and at last dies away to a hot calm. 5 
Small signs appear of making the port. The paddles 
come into play, and the lurch of the boat begins to 
induce that beautiful sensation known as sea-sickness. 
At last, after five hours of weary dragging, we drive 
our prow into the mud of Tangiers, and step ashore. 

It is.after the fashion of Charles Reade, and other 
cheaper sensationalists, to break off a chapter at its 
most exciting point. So, following their example, we 
here suddenly give pause. The Lagoons are touched 
by our gondola. The mud bank is a good anchorage 
for our held-fast prow. 





The sea qualms give way to the! 
more agreeable appetites, and we step ashore on this ‘tes 
undeveloped country, this Venice of the times of 4 

; 1M 
Cesar, not the doges. <Aw revoir. us 
~~ | 


The Independent of July 18 contains a very interest- 
ing paper from Gen. O. O. Howard, giving an account, ve 
somewhat detailed, of his late successful efforts among | 
the Indians in Arizona, to quiet the well-grounded fears 


of a general Indian war in the territory, to secure tlie ‘he 
return of captives, and to bring about a peaceful con- 

dition of things among the warring tribes. He has es 
brought back with him a dozen Indian chiefs, who have gS 


been permitted to visit several of our cities, as well as 
the capital at Washington. A public meeting was held 
two weeks since, in New York, at which they all spoke 
through an interpreter, promising peace; expressing 
their interest in the wonderful things they had seen, 
and a desire for the arts and benefits of civilized life 
among themselves. Not the least interesting fact in 
Gen. Howard's paper, is its reference to the peculiar j 
personal interest which President Grant took in his | 
n.ission, supplementing the orders of the Secretary of 
the Interior, and the directions of the Secretary of Y 
War to the army officers, with a special letter, showing 
the heartiness of the administration in this work of 
seeking to secure the best interests of the Indians, as 
well as to defend the frontier population from their 
depredations and butcheries. President Grant has, Af 
from the beginning, exhibited the liveliest desire to put 
an end to the abuses which these unhappy original 
occupants of the soil have suffered, and to secure, as far 
as possible, their civilization and Christian instruction. 
Gen. Howard has apparently succeeded in a degree, in 
the more difficult work of securing the co-operation of 
State authorities in these beneficent plans. 


— —— J 





ee 


One of our wide-awake young friends —a graduate W 
and trustee of Wesleyan University — wished the press ae 
on our last paper to be stopped, to announce the victory Biks 
of the Wesleyan Freshmen in the late college regatta at 
Springfield. We confess to a little family pride in the } 
brave struggle of the young men of a common Alma 
Mater, and in their unexpected victory; but we rejoice 
with trembling. This development of muscle is far 
from being looked upon with unmixed pleasure in Eng- 
land, where boat-racing has long been an annual con- 
test between Cambridge and Oxford, The year-long 
preparations for it make serious inroads upon study 
hours, and in numerous instances health and life have 
been periled in these periods of tremendous physical 
trial and excitement. But there is another, and even 
more serious trouble. The whole thing degenerates 
into gambling, pure and simple. ‘‘ Pools” are estab- 
lished and sold as at horse-racing, and not a small .* 
amount of money changed hands at the late race. f 
The convivialities that attend these students’ races are 
far from innocent. The streets of Worcester, when the 
regatta occurred upon her beautiful lake, were made 
hideous the ensuing night with the orgies of drinking 
and carousing students. 

We are sorry to sing so solemn a chant over the tri- 
umph of our brave lads; but we cannot close our eyes 
to the possible, and even probable evils connected with ! 
this growing custom in our colleges. f 








> 


In our last we printed the touching valedictory of Dr. 
Wise to the many thousand young readers of the Sun- 
day-school Advocate. The last number of this beautiful 
little paper contains the pleasant salutation of the new 
editor, Dr. Vincent, and shows the ready and well- 
trained hand of his assistant, Rev. J. M. Freeman. He 
is, after all, an old friend of his young readers, under 
the name with which some of them have already become 
familiar through his books, ‘‘Robin Ranger.” Mr. j 
Freeman is eminently adapted to his position. Nothing is 
more could be said than that the skill and tact of the , 
former editor will hardly be missed in the columns 





twelve miles away; across this placid sea, lies unseen by 





of the paper. There are so many inquiries after Dr. 
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Wise, that we shall have to invite the former editor of 
the HERALD to speak for himself to his old friends in 
our columns. 


—~2> 





We find in one of our exchanges this pleasant and 
encouraging item for boys struggling to secure a good 
education, against the sharp opposition of poverty. 
Those that struggle the hardest, and conquer, make the 
noblest men. Mr. J.T. Fields, referred to in the item, 
was himself a Portgmouth boy. His own history is a 
fine illustration of the sentence we have just written. 


‘“A graduate of the high school at Portsmouth, who 
for seven years has acted as carrier for one of the 
weekly papers, has by his own efforts entered Dart- 
mouth College, and intends studying a profession. 
Another boy of the same school received one of the gold 
medals last week. He is poor, and obtains his clothing 
and school-books by selling nick-nacks in the Pullman 
train leaving Portsmouth every night at 10 P.M., going 
to Portland on duty, and returning at 3.40 a. M., and 
getting his sleep between that time and the morning 
school hour. The generous gift of books to this schoo 
by James Tf. Fields, esq., has encouraged a taste 
for good reading among the boys. Among the new 
works in the library none is so constantly sought for as 
the ‘Yesterday with Authors,’ recently added by Mr. 
Fields to his already liberal list of well-selected works 
sent to the library. 


--—- —— > ——_———_——_—_ 

The fame of Zion's HERALD is evidently spreading. 
We received this week a subscription from New Zea- 
land. Our ministerial brother there had heard of the 
paper. Probably it was the wide-spread fame of our 
editorial predecessor that arrested his attention. We 
trust he will not be disappointed in the exchange that 
has been made. 





Home Savincs Bank, Masonic Temple, Boston, is 
doing a large and successful business. It is now a little 
over two years old, and has over twenty thousand de- 
positors who have entrusted in the hands of its officers, 
to take care of, over seven million two hundred thousand 
dollars, all of which has been invested without the loss 
ofa dollar. ‘The institution has made and paid to its 
depogitors up to April last two hundred and sixty thou- 
sund dollars in four dividends, two at the rate of six per 
cent., and two at the rate of seven per cent., free of all 
taxes. It will pay its fifth dividend next October, which 
will be not less than at the rate of six per cent. Money 
deposited on or before the first day of any month, in- 
terest will commence on the first day of the month. 
The board of management jis made up of many of our 
best business men, who take an interest in the success 
and prosperity of the bank. 

Se ee 

SpeciaL Request. — Let every subscriber look to 
the figures on his paper, and if they do not indicate it 
is paid to January, 1873, please remit the amount due, 
or drop us a word of explanation, for it must be re- 
membered that our terms are payable in advance. 


> 


Letters purporting to be from Dr. Livingstone are 
published in the papers. They are addressed from 
Africa, to James Gordon Bennett, jr., and dated in 
November, 1871. 


PERSONAL. 

We had a pleasant call last week, from Prof. W. H. 
Crogman, of Claflin University, Charleston, South Car- 
olina. The Professor is a fine-looking colored man. 
He was educated at Pierce Academy, Middleborough, 
Mass. He has now the charge of the Normal Depart- 
ment in the University, and is discharging the duties of 
his office with marked ability. 

The Southern Christian Advocate announces the death 
of Rey. Charles R. Jewett. It says, ‘* It is our painful 
duty to record thedeath of this good man and faithful 
minister of Christ. He died peacefully, on the 10th ult., 
at the residence of his father-in-law, in Bibb County. 
Brother Jewett was one of the best men we ever knew 
He had a large soul, into which envy of another's 
tulents or success never entered, full of all charitable- 
ness and gentleness, wholly consecrated to the service 
of the Master. He was an excellent and useful preach- 
er of the Gospel, and made ‘ full proof of his ministry.’” 


The Rey. Charles Brooks died on Sunday of last week, 
at Medford. Born in that town, October 30, 1795, he 
graduated at Harvard, in 1816 ;, studied theology ; was 
pastor of the Third Congregational (Unitarian) society 
in Hingham, Mass., from 1821 to 1839; chosen profes- 
sor of Natural History in the University of New York, 
in 1838, and went to Europe the next year, remaining 
abroad four years to pursue his researches in his favorite 
studies. He was the author of many valuable books. 


Our publishing rooms were visited last week by Rev. 
Dr. Lore, of the Northern Christian Advocate, and Prof. 
Bennett, of Syracuse University. It is rather suspicious 





to find these representative brethren of the new college 
fishing in eastern waters. It is quite evident that 
our note below has lost its foundation. The West 
having failed Syracuse, they turn to the East. From 
this quarter, doubtless, wise men generally come. The 
proper men for any position are undoubtedly here, but 
we cannot spare them 

An infant son of Dr. E. Wentworth, aged nine months, 
died at the family residence, Cincinnati, on the 18th ult. 

Dr. C. H. Fowler, of Chicago, has been offered the 
chair of President in the Faculty of Syracuse Univer- 
sity. Dr. Fowler was a graduate of Genesee Wes- 
leyan College, at Lima, the lineal parent of the Univer- 
sity at Syracuse. We understand Dr. Fowler is hold- 
ing the appointment under favorable consideration: 

Bishop Wiley has been passing a fortnight in this vicin- 
ity. He preached to the great satisfaction of his hear- 
ers in Lynn, on the first Sabbath of his visit, and at 
Charlestown, last Sabbath. He delivered a very effect- 
ive address in behalf of the City Missionary Society, in 
the evening, at Grace Church. This week he returns 
to the West to attend upon his Conferences, which will 
confine him dyring the fall. He will be warmly wel- 
comed when he is permitted to return with his family 
to find a home among us. P 

Dr. Cobleigh, so well-known to the readers of Z1on’s 
HERALD, has fairly entered upon his new duties as edi- 
tor of the Methodist Advocate, at Atlanta, Ga. He 
complains of his limited space; but obviates this diffi- 
culty with rare skill, by condensing in several columns, 
the news, religious and secular, of the day. His son 
Edward is his assistant. We most heartily wish him 
success, and also to the great cause which he chiefly 
represents, the Methodist Episcopal Church interests of 
the South. 

Mr. Stephen Cushing, father of Rey. S. Cushing, of 
the New England Conference, died in Ashburnham, 
July 22d, aged 88 years. This truly venerable man 
united with Bromfield Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church in 1811; more than sixty years ago. He wasa 
worthy and active member of the Church, exhibiting 
the beauty of holiness in a mild, even temper, and a 
pure life. 

The death of ex-Postmaster A. W. Randall, at his 
home in Elmira, N. Y., is announced. He was born in 
Montgomery County, New York, in October, 1819. 
Here he received a good education, studied law, and 
was admitted to the bar. In 1840 he went to Wiscon- 
sin and established himself in Waukesha, where he 
practiced, and served a long time as postmaster. In 
1854 he was a member of the State Legislalure, two 
years later judge of the second district, and the next and 
during the exciting and trying years of the war, gover- 
nor of the State. Between 1861 and 1865 he represented 
the government abroad as minister to Italy, and on his 
return was made assistant postmaster-general, and 
afterward, in 1866, he succeeded General Dennison, and 
became postmaster-general. 

The Committee appointed by delegates from all the 
Methodist churches of Baltimore have had correspond- 
ence with Dr. Lanahan, asking him to accept a public 
reception and congratulatory addresses. The Commit- 
tee wrote him that in their opinion the dignity and 
honor of the Church would be promoted by affording 
the laity an opportunity of expressing their approbation 
of his eminent services in the Book Concern. To this 
letter Dr. Lanahan has replied, declining the honor on 
account of his feeble health and a disinclination to be 
conspicuous in any public demonstration, assuring the 
Committee of his grateful appreciation of the kind feel- 
ings expressed in their note. 


Rev. Dr. Emerson, of Salem, whose accident is noticed 
in another column, died on the evening of the 25th ult. 
Dr. Emerson has been in Salem sixty-eight years, his 
formal settlement over the South Church, as colleague 
with the Rev. Daniel Hopkins, D. D., having oecurred 
sixty-seven years ago last April, in the year 1805. He 
graduated at Dartmouth in 1802. 





Cc i, Methovist Church. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 

WHITINSVILLE. — Rev. E. A. Howard writes: “ God is 
with us, by his Holy Spirit, to convince men of sin, and lead 
them to repentance, and we hear them say for our encourage- 
ment, ‘ God helping me, I will turn this corner square to-day ; 
yes, I'll doit now.’ Last Sabbath I baptized six by immer- 
sion, and three at the altar, and received fourteen into full 
membership inthe Church. This is the way we are preparing 
for camp-meeting, and looking for a refreshing shower of 
grace to fall upon us. 

NortH ADAMs.— The new chureh in North Adams, the 
corner-stone of which is to be laid to-day (August 1), isto be 
one of the finest edifices in Western Massachusetts. Its entire 
length, inclusive of organ recess, is 142 feet, and its width, in- 





clusive of its towers, 76 feet. Its front is quite imposing, the 
entrance being by three spacious doors, flanked by two towers, 
that on the northwest corner being surmounted by a spire, 
making the entire height 207 feet from the grade. The first 
story consists of a spacious vestibule, 17 by 52 feet, from 
which a hall is entered 70 feet long and 10 feet wide, on either 
side of which are prayer and class-rooms which can be 
thrown together when needed, by sliding and folding-doors. 
At the end of the hall is the Sunday-school, or lecture-room, 
63 feet by 48 feet, and connected with this room by ground- 
glass sliding-doors is a spacious infant-room. This part of the 
structure has connected with it library-room, kitchen, sub- 
cellars, etc., and all the modern conveniences. The whole of 
the first story is 13 feet high. The audience-room is reached 
by an easy flight of steps from the vestibule. Its whole 
length, inclusive of orchestra recess, is 120 feet, its width, 63 
feet, and its extreme height, 45 feet. It is-capable of seating 
comfortably on the floor, and in its gallery, horse-shoe in 
style, not less than 1,200 persons. The pulpit and orchestra 
will be in the rear of the church, the wood-work will be of 
chestnut and black walnut, the walls frescoed, and the win- 
dows of stained-glass. A pastor’s study, and other appoint- 
ments have not been overlooked. The exterior of the church 
will be built of brick and cut stone. The base will consist of 
New Hamsphire granite, and the rest of the stone trimmings 
of granite~and Connecticut freestone, Towards this enter- 
prise, Brother Harvey Arnold has signed $30,000 for himself 
and family, and others have done nobly according to their 
means. The architects are Messrs. Cumming and Burt, of 
Troy, N. Y., and the builders, R. S. Simmon, of Philmont, 
N. Y¥. 





VERMONT. 

The season of camp-meetings is rapidly approaching, and 
promises to be one of unusual activity. The calls for the gath- 
ering of the hosts of the Lord are like bugle blasts before the 
battle, which have in their tones both presage and pledge of vic- 
tory. The campaign will open at Northfield, August 19; the 
Burlington District meeting will commence on the 20th; and 
that at Lyndonville on the 26th; while on the St. Albans Dis- 
trict, after the first engagement, we may expect that it will 
** thunder all along the line.” 

Indeed, the skirmishers have been already thrown out, and 
good reports of their prowess have been received. A grove- 
meeting was held at the Isle la Motte, June 26—30, at which 
there was a good degree of interest, and some blessed results. 
Many hearts were quickened to new activity for the Master, 
and some, we trust, led to enter a new life. Twenty-one per- 
sons presented themselves at the altar for prayer. 

The grounds of the Central Vermont Camp-meeting Associa- 
tion, at Northfield, have been fenced, and otherwise improved 
during the year. The facilities for the meeting have been 
greatly increased, and a large attendance is expected. The 
spirit of prayer is resting on the churches in anticipation of 
the event, and strong pleadings ascend to God for a Pentecostal 
baptism. May the gathering of souls be as the flocking of 
doves to their windows! 

Not a few charges are enjoying a refreshing, although many 
are saying, “‘ Yet three months, and then cometh the harvest.” 
The sickle bas been thrust in, and sheaves gathered unto 
eternal life. Williamstown reports an excellent Quarterly Meet- 
ing on a recent Sabbath, and a good state of religious interest. 
The pastor, Rey. J. W. Bemis, has been awarded a warm wel- 
come, and is hopeful as to the outlook for the future. At 
Stow four were recently baptized, and four received into full 
membership. At East Elmore there has been gathered a class 
of eighty —the fruit of faithful effort—and the services of 
Brother George Wells, of Hardwick, as pastor, have been se- 
cured for the remainder of the Conference year. Fourteen 
were received from probation at West Berkshire, July 7. 

The congregation of Trinity Church, Montpelier, enjoyed a 
treat on Sabbath evening, the 14th ult., in listening to a 
lecture on “ God in History,” by Dr. H. A. Cutting, the cura- 
tor of State Museum. , For thorough research, terse statement, 
accurate grouping of facts, and earnest Christian spirit, the 
lecture of Dr. Cutting was a very superior production. We 
hope many communities may hear it, and combine pleasure 
and profit in their lecture course. 

A hopeful movement, ominous of good, has been inaugu- 
rated by the ladies of Montpelier, in the interest of the Tem- 
perance reform. A series of Sabbath evening Temperance 
meetings is to be held in Village Hall, popular in character, 
and designed to be meetings of the people. Professional talk- 
ers have thus far kept in the background, and the speeches 
made have been from the rank and file. The great question of 
aremedy for the confessed tolerance of dram-selling in our 
midst is eagerly asked, and not a few pertinent suggestions 
have found utterance thus far. The speakers urging a more 
rigid enforcement of law have invariably been greeted with ap- 
plause. The conscience of the community is being quickened, 
and good must come out of the agitation of this question. * 





NEW HAMPSHIRE GLEANINGS. 

The Methodist Episcopal Society in Groveton is very active 
in many good works. The Ladies’ Society have collected 
money, and put blinds on the church, besides making other 
improvements that were much needed. A fine bell has been 
purchased, which will be put in place as soon as the spire is 
completed. The pastor, Rev. G.C, Noyes, is very popular 
among his people. He is an earnest and incessant worker, 
and alive temperance man. Brother Noyes has organized 
a Sabbath School Temperance Society, and bas the names 
of over one hundred children and adults upon the pledge. 
The Boston, Concord and Montreal Railroad has been com- 
pleted to this place within a few days. It forms a junction 
with the Grand Trunk Railroad, and Groveton will eventually 
become an important place. The junction of two such thor- 
oughfares, will increase the business; and as‘a result, the 
population of the town. The Methodist Church was on the 
ground early. Itis growing up with the place, and there is 
every encouragement to believe that it will take ahigh stand 
among the churches of the Conference. 
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The Concord District, which stretches from Manchester to 
the White Mountains, embracing more territory than any other 
district in the Conference, is full of enterprise and motion in 
the various departments of church work, especially in the 
line of camp-meetings. Two of these meetings are held on this 
district, and both of them in the extreme northern part. One 
at Bath, and the other at Stark, while Manchester, Concord, 
and other societies on the lower part of the district go to 
ping. Under the labors of S. G. Kellogg, Presiding Elder, th 
churches are being blessed, and the work of the Lord is going 
forward, both in the temporal and spiritual phases of church 
life. + 

The Grand Division of Sons of Témperance for this State, 
met in Keene, last Wednesday. It is composed of some of the 
oldest and best of Temperance people among us, and the order 
is very efficient, but it does not count up very large forces. 
Indeed, we bave no very large secret or open ‘Bemperance So- 
ciety in the State, thatis when we compare existing socie- 
ties with the number of intemperate people, and their allies, 
the sellers of spirituous liquors, against whom the temperance 
people are waging their war. The Church is the largest tem- 
perance organization we have, but it does not make Temper- 
ance a specialty, as it should. New Hampsbire is suffering 
fearfully for want of a temperance revival, and this revival 
will not come until wé organize with a view to producing it. 
The Mass. State Temperance Convention which was held in 
Concord a few weeks ago, and which was called without re- 
gard to political party or religious sect, should have adopted 
measures and inaugurated a movement that would have united 
all the temperance people of the State, of every shade of tem- 
perance opinion. But it was not so. The opportunity was 
thrown away, by some of the editors, publishers, and stock- 
holders of The Prohibition Herald, urging that the Convention 
should endorse their paper, with its candidates, Messrs. Black 
and Russell, for President and Vice-President. A better course 
was urged’ upon the Convention, but in vain; the owners of 
the paper, many of them were there, and through them the 
motion was carried, and that too, in defiance of the letter and 
spirit of the call for the Convention. 

We wish for the sake of intemperate men and their sorrowing 
families; for the sake of union, and harmony among the friends 
of Temperance, that it had been otherwise. We trust, how- 
ever, that the time will soon. come when the temperance peo- 
ple of our State will be able to come together for generous 
and liberal action in this great and good cause. T.L. F 





: MAINE ITEMS. 

The Methodist Church in Waterville is prospering under the 
efficient labors of Rev. A. W. Pottle. Last Sabbath four were 
baptized, and six were added to the Church in full connection. 

An excellent religious interest is now prevailing in the 
Methodist Church, in Mercer. Rev. C. K. Evans, the pastor, 
informs us that during the past month, six persons have been 


reclaimed, and seven converted. The love-feast and Sacra- | hand, prepared for the most epicurean of appetites. 


ment connected with the Quarterly-meeting there last Sabbath, 
were seasons of remarkable interest and power. 


Rev. Mr. Macomber, of Maine, has accepted a call to be- ° 


come pastor of the Baptist Church of Sterling, Massachusetts. 
An excellent appointment for an excellent man. We wish 
him much prosperity in his new field. 

The new church in Belgrade is nearly ready for dedication. 
It will be an ornament to the place, and a great-convenience 


to the people who have been in want of a suitable house of Craighead, lately of the New York Evangelist ; Seldon Haines, 
worship. The new circuit of Belgrade and Mount Vernon | of Rome, N. Y.; and Theodore F. White, of Ithaca, N. Y. 


is prospering finely. Rev. J. R. Masterman, the pastor, is 


doing a good work for the cause of Christ fn that hitherto neg- | the degree of D. D. was conferred on Rey. Samuel Hodge, 
lected community, A Reform Temperance Club was formed | President of Lenox Collegiate Institute, Iowa. 

at Belgrade Mills, a few evenings ago, consisting of forty-one 
members. Some of these were from among the “ hard drink- 


ers.” God be praised. Cc. 





EAST MAINE. 


Rev. N. Webb baptized twelve persons at Friendship, since only from the press, but from the most eminent scholars. Be- 


Conference. The year opened well in that charge. 


Rey. C. F. Allen, President of Maine State College, has re- | Scriptures, and a new translation of the Bible, he has issued 
ceived the “degree of D. D., from the Wesleyan University, versions of the Shorter Catechism in thirteen different lan- 


and also from Bowdoin College, his Alma Mater. 


Rey. J. H. Beale has been transferred from this to the New | ©Untry, and became personally acquainted with some of our 
York East Conference, and stationed at Bloomfield, Conn, | ™0Stdistinguished scholars, who will be gratified, as well as his 
eting will commence August | "¥merous friends in Britain, that he has received this well- 

south of the city of Belfast, 


The Conference Camp-me 
-26th, at Northport, three 
Rey. C. B. Dunn will preside. 
’ The interior of the parsonage af 
and all the rooms papered, with o 
pearance is very much changed, ‘ 
is still further improved by blinds. e 
cotta and Round Pond have furnished g 
ministers. We are making progress in th 
shouldn’t minister’s wives and children ha 
other people ? Let us still move forward. 
Congratulations to the brethren of Roc’ 
having a district so well reported. Only one 
report something for missions, three for Pre; 
ety, and soon. The falling off of $930 for Ch 
in the Conference, is accounted for by the fac 
bequest of $1000 was put into that column, 
is an increase of $170. The Rockland Dis 
sions within $368 of the amount raised by 
Conference. Still, we ought to do much 
charges. It can bedone. Sheepscot — 
tion, leads the Conference in 























two families paid $80. These things ought not so to be. 


Persons at a distance fail to appreciate the circumstances of 


the East Maine Conference. It is the’ extreme 


point of the nation, und of the Methodist Episcopal Chufth. | Croc 
In Wiscasset charge, in seven years, they lost seventy-seven 
members in full by deaths and removals! It requires consid- jie Pyy 


erable success in extensive revivals to maintain our nu 





den has been painted, 
Bprovements, Its ap- past year near the University of Cambridge, England. Its 


Yriends at Damaris- the same as that of the older institution. Instruction is given 


on. Why obtain the admission to the college as an integral part of the 


¥ Aid Soci- | ing up of vacancies in the Legal Hundred. This year there 
_Extension | were two, and the Revs. James Hughes and Gibson MeMil- 
in 1871 a| len were elected in the places of the Revs. James B. Gillman 
fwise there | and John Saul, whose superannuation caused the vacancies. 
ed for mis- | The elections proceed on the principle of seniority and nomi- 
rest of the | nation, the Conference voting in each case, if there are more 


at | Wm. Graham Campbell was the unsuccessful one. There were 


the Treasurer’s report will show that the a generally do | three candidates for the vacancy to be filled by nomination, 
not pay as they should. Of $100 paid by one charge, the min- 
ister and his wife paid $25. Another charge $136, of which 






HAMILTON CAMP-GROUND. 

WHERE I WENT AND WHAT I SAW. 
Mr. EpitoR:— Perambulating around this planet one day, 
we brought up at Hamilton Camp-ground. Now if you were 
never there, the sooner you go, the better for you and your 
large constituency. Graduating, as you must have, through all 
the gyrations that lie between a nursery cradle and an editor’s 
sanctum, if you do not feel the weight of years, you certainly 
do that of responsibility in the conduct of the oldest, as well 
as the leading weekly of our great and growing denomination. 
Now that air was made on purpose for editors, or any other 
man that wants to become one. 
We (are not an editor!) were seeking to rejuvenate our 
weary spirits, and recuperate our attenuated form, and turned 
into this terrestrial paradise, and, after a few hours, stepped 
upon the scales, and to our joy found that our avoirdupois was 
just two hundred pounds less three. This, to your candid self, 
may seem to smack of the lamp of Aladdin; but when you 
shall consider the purity of the water, and the aroma of the 
pines, this will not appear so wonderful if you shall reflect that 
science teaches that men are composed of water and wind. 
Then, sir, it would do you more good than to pick the stones 
of your commissary mill, a dozen times, to see the kittens and 
squirrels play hide-and-go-seek, and make faces at each other, 
—the one sitting on the ground and wagging its tail, the other 
climbing up a tree and bark. 
Speaking of my corporeal improvement, permit me to say 
that [ seemed as a grasshopper, when compared with some 
that had been on the ground longer than I. Then I remember 
your fondness for children, in the old days of your chaplaincy. 
This is a paradise for children, little and large, and one is in 
wonstant sight of baby carriages, balls, bats, and croquets. You 
would have a children’s meeting before you had been on the 
ground fifteen minutes, and whose very presence to you would 
be as the dew of Hermon. 
To name the avenues, parks, and promenades, would be to 
write a directory; or to mention all the artistic and domestic 
improvements, would surprise a novice, and perhaps flood the 
place with foreign travel. Suffice it to say, that here I met a 
traveler from Italy, who had been sick in Rome, but here 
looked as brown as an Indian, 
As for accommodations, one can find anything, from a 
chicken-coop to a domestic palace, by applying to that live 
man, Mr. George Ordway, who is ready to rent or sell; and if 
by chance he should not happen to have on hand just the cue 
you want, you have simply to leave your orders while you go 
to dinner, when a sway of the wand of his rule, and a dip of 
the brush of Maloney, will bring, as by magic, just what you 
want, adorned in any color, from marble white to the prism of 
the rainbow. ° 
A fine store is open on the ground, while bread, meat, and 
milk-carts will drive to your door; and when the time for the 
meeting arrives (Aug. 20), three choice caterers will be on 


W, ©. H. 








EDUCATIONALs 
COLLEGE HONORS. 


Western Reserve College has conferred D. D. on Rey. F. A. 
Noble, of Pittsburg, Pa, 


Maryville College, Tenn., has conferred D. D. on Revs. J. G. 


At the late Commencement of the State University of Iowa, 


At the recent Commencement of the University of Indiana, 
the degree of LL. D. was conferred on Robert Young, F. E. 8. 
L., Bernard Terrace, Edinburgh. Dr. Young stands very high 
as an Oriental and Biblical scholar, having published a number 
of works which haye received the highest approbation, not 


sides grammars of various ages, commentaries on the 


guages. A few years ago Dr. Young made a visit to this 


merited honor. 





A “Woman’s College” has been in operation during the 
regular course extends over three years, and is substantially 
by professors and tutors of the latter. It is intended to finally 


University, and this plan has the support of both Faculties. 





NOTES FROM THE IRISH WESLEYAN CONFERENCE. 
When the Conference was constituted, it procceded to the fill- 


than one candidate. There were two candidates by sen- 
jority, and the Rev. James Hughes was chosen. The Rev. 


the Revs. Gibson McMillen, Wm. Crook, D. D., and Oliver 
MeCu 0 Dr. Crook and Mr. McCutcheon retired in 
favor of ho was chosen unanimously. Some 

er ce thought only ministers of ten years 
vote on such occasions; but Dr. 
ministers in full connection 
before the Conference. 
view was adopted. The 
, Rev. Joseph W. 






























D onnelly; Letter-writers, Revs. Edward M. Bunks, and 
Colin McKay; Revs. George Alley, and Robert Gibson Jones 
were appointed to prepare the pastoral address, and the Rev. 
Wm. Gorman to write the address to the English Conference. 
A young minister of ability, devotedness, and zeal, applied 
to the Conference for credentials of standing and character, to 
join the Methodist Episcopal Church of the United States. 
The Conference regrets the decision of Mr. Morrow, and fur- 
nishes him with the papers he desired. There seems to be a 
growing desire among Irish Wesleyan ministers to become 
better acquainted with your Church, and I am persuaded the 
desire is mutual. Lrish Methodism has given to the Methodist 
Episcopal Church some of her ablest and most eflicient minis- 
ters. Not to name others, she has given Dr. Wm. Butler and 
Samuel Meredith, two honered and influential men of whom 
any denomination might be proud. Robert Hazelton, who 
has just returned from collecting money for a Methodist 
Church at Queenstown, is intending to go back and join some 
of your Conferences. Thomas Guard has captivated one of 
your largest churches, and has gone to Africa for his wife and 
family, to return to take and pastoral oversight of the same. 
And the Rev. James Morrow also is about to transfer himself to 
your communion. For all these contributions to the talent and 
effectiveness of our ministerial army, great indeed is your in- 
debtedness to the Methodism of Old Ireland, 

The report on the condition of the Belfast College was satis- 
factory and hopeful. It was thought when Mr. Arthur retired 
from the Presidency of the institution that it might possibly 
suffer ; but instead of that it has prospered more under the Prin- 
cipalship of Dr. Robert Crook, and the most successful year has 
been the one just closed. 


NEWS ITEMS OF THE WEEK 

The French band will not return until August 10, 
A feverish state of affairs is represented to exist in Hayti. 
The Due de Guise, only child of the Duc d’Aumale, died on 
the 25th of July, of scarlet fever. His age was 18 years. 
It is reported in London correspondence that Miss Nellie 
Grant is engaged to the eldest son of a Scottish earl. 
The United States consumed 280,000 pounds of opium during 
the last twelve-month, half of the entire amount exported. 
General Julius White, of Illinois, has been appointed United 
States Minister to the Argentine Confederation. 
The Marquis de Noailles, the new French minister, was 
formally received by the President, on the 24th of July. 
The residence of Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson, in Concord, 
was partially burned on the morning of the 24th ult, 
The cholera is reported to be abating throughout the Rus- 
sian empire. 

Don Carlos, of Spain, has been heard from. He is in* 
Lausanne, Switzerland, 


the 26th ult. 


The energetic efforts making by the French Government to 
repress the disturbances created by the striking miners and 
other workmen seem to be generally successful. 

Allison’s extensive car-shops in West Philadelphia, were 
burned on the 26th.ult. The loss was $200,000, and seven hun- 
dred men were thrown out of employment. 

The ex-Prince Imperial of France has been granted leave by 
Queen Victoria to join the Royal Military  ereras at Wool- 
wich. 

Three of the Communists convicted of caiieestten in the 
massacre of hostages in Rue Saxo were shot at Satory, 
France, on the 25th of July. 

Spotted Tail and the delegation of his tribe had an interview 
with the President on the 24th, They will talk with Secretary 
Delano and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 

The price of coal has advanced so rapidly in Great Britain 
that the ocean steamers have increased their rates, and im - 
portation from Belgium has begun. 

All the powers have accepted the invitation of the French 
Government to send representatives to the congress in Paris, 
to consider the metrical system. 

The workshops of the Erie Railway Company, located in 
Jersey City, were burned on the evening of the 24th ult. 
Thirty-three locomotives were destroyed, and nothing was 
saved from the shops. The total loss is said to be $300,000. 

The steamer New England, from St. John, N. B., to Bos- 
ton, ran on the Wolves Ledge, in a dense fog, last week, and 
was wrecked. Being perfectly calm, all her crew and passen- 
gers were saved, and much of her cargo. 

Ida Watson, née Lewis, the “ Grace Darling of America,” 
still makes Newport her home, and can often be seen in the 
harbor managing her beautiful bout. Notwithstanding the 
fact that she has taken unto herself a “ better half,” she still 
likes to be called “ Ida Lewis,” as of yore. 

King Amadeus arrived at Santander, on the 25th of July, 
and was enthusiastically received. The town was gayly decor- 
ated, and the streets were filled with immense crowds. The 
King goes to Ferrol, Corona, Bilboa, San Sebastian, Pampel- 
una and Zorrilia, and then returns to Madrid. 

The Journal de St. Petersburg publishes an imperial de- 
cree, dismissing from the diplomatic service of the empire, M. 
de Catacazy. The Journal states that the publication by 
Catacazy of his pampblet in relation to his imbroglio with 
Secretary Fish was entirely without the knowledge, and 
against the will of the government. 

Shortly after three o’clock, on the morning of the 24th, three 
river thieves boarded the canal-boat, Stephen Clark, lying at 
the foot of East 4th Street, New York. One attempted to 
shoot Captain H. L. Burnes. The pistol missed fire, and the 
captain drawing his revolver, shot two of the thieves. The 
third escaped in a small boat, taking his w led compani 
The man first shot fell into the river, and his body has not 








John Dwyer, and James 


been recovered. 
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Two children in a boat were carried over Niagara Falls, on 
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The Christian World. 


—— 


MISSION FIELD. 
All the earth shall be filled with the glory of the Lord.” — Nom. xiv. 71. 


JAPAN is just now the great wonder of the religious 
world. The leading spirits of that nation have suddenly 
sprung into the rushing tide of civilization, but where 
the movement will end is a subject not easily deter- 
mined. They have cut loose from their old faiths, and 
are now adrift. How important they should have the 
Bible and the Christian missionary to guide them to 
the Rock of Ages. The Japanese are anxious to read 
the Bible, and to learn respecting Christianity. The 
old laws against the Christian religion, if not repealed, 
are fast becoming. a dead letter. What a field for 
missionary labor! Japan, China, and India should be 
taken at once for Christ. It can be done. The Methb- 
odist Episcopal Church should do her part in this work. 
We hope the time is near when we shall have a strong 
mission in Japan to push the great battle for truth and 
righteousness with those now doing so nobly in China 
and India. 

Good News — Japan. — A native Protestant Church 
was organized in Japan, March 10, under the direc- 
tion of Revs. Dr. Brown and J. H. Ballagh. Nine 
young men were baptized on the occasion, retaining 
their native names. These, with two others, who were 
older in Christian experience, and had been previously 
baptized, constituted the Church. One of the converts 
was ordained eller and ecatechist. The congregation 
consists of about thirty persons. The Christian Intelli- 
gencer contains a letter from Mrs. Pruyn, in which she 
says: — 

‘«* Mr. Brown, who assisted Mr. Ballagh in the ex- 
amination of these candidates, said he had never dur- 
ing his ministry found any with clearer views of the 
spirituality of the Christian religion, or a better under- 
standing of its doctrines.’ The correspondent of the 
Observer says, that, ‘ although the edict against Chris- 
tianity is not yet repealed, the government has decided 
to let it stand as a dead letter, and take no notice of 
any who may embrace the truths of the Gospel.’” 

AustraLiA. — The Moravian Mission in Australia 
has been very successful. The Sunday-schools are 
well attended, and are progressing finely. Family 
worship is observed generally in the families of the 
Aborigines, and their former evil habits and customs 
have been abandoned. Their wanderings, supersti- 
tions, horrible fights, and corroborrees have been given 
up, and the habits of civilized life and industry are 
now commonly practiced among them. 

CryLon. — Christianity is doing a glorious work in 
Ceylon. Our English Baptist brethren have a prosper- 
ous mission there. In the Missionary Herald (London), 
Rey. C. B. Lewis, of Calcutta, gives a most interesting 
account of a visit to Ceylon. He says: ‘‘ We saw 
several of the natiye Christians we had known before, 
and we were deeply affected by the pleasure they 
evinced in meeting us again. I was especially de- 
lighted to see Mr. John Pandetasekera, whom IJ bap- 
tized, now a deacon of the Grand Pass Church, and a 
sincere helper in every good work there. In another 
of the deacons we found David Perera, who had been 
our servant in Colombo, and whose affectionate joy when 
he saw us again was most touching. We found him 
now in better circumstances than of old, and with 
grown-up sons and daughters, who all seemed to have 
been taught to love our names, and were evidently de- 
lighted to see us. We saw also a younger brother of 
the latter, who was also in our service, and who has 
been still more successful. He manages a coffee estate 
for the English proprietor, and has also a plantation of 
his own. He is a devoted Christian, and has promised 
fifty pounds towards the new chapel. Mr. Silva hopes 
soon to build at Grand Pass.” The Wesleyan Mission 
here is in a most prosperous condition. 


SweEpeEN. — Rev P. E. Ryding writes a most interest- 
ing letter to the Bible Society Record, from Copenhagen, 
in which he relates some remarkable instances of con- 
version. He says: — 

‘* The Lord has in grace looked on us, and there- has 
been a great awakening. Many have found peace in 
believing on that precious blood which was shed on the 
cross to save poor sinners, and the ery is always heard, 
‘* What shall I do to be saved?” I then gave them the 
Holy Bible, saying, ‘‘ You shall search in it.” There is 
a very great longing after reading the Bible, and one is 
visiting another for reading. In the Sunday-school I 
have also distributed Bibles among the children, and 
they are reading to the parents, and spreading happi- 
ness as well in the homes as in the schools. Fourteen 
children (of the first school in Bornholm) have received 
peace, and | am hearing of many awakenings in the 
different towns, but it is only a little part that I get to 
know. Eternity will reveal it.” 

Rome. — The New York Observer has a very interest- 
ing letter, giving an account of the American Union 
Church at Rome. The writer says : — 









‘*T must tell you and your readers something about 
our new Union Church. The services were closed on 
Sunday last. Rev. Dr. Johnson, of Philadelphia, 
preached in the morning. The pastor in temporary 
charge of the new enterprise desired that the services 
of the season should be concluded with the administra- 
tion of the communion. His wish was, of course, 
carried into effect. Rev. Dr. Leeds, of New Hamp- 
shire, assisted by Rev. Dr. Johnson, took charge of the 
services. Can your readers picture to yourselves the 
scene? Can those who were here when Rey. Dr. 
Lewis was threatened with the Inquisition, and Protes- 
tant worship forbidden in Rome, realize the privilege 
which was ours on that day, of worshiping God after 
the manner of our fathers, without let or hinderance ; of 
openly meeting round the table of our Lord, as Paul 
the aged gathered the saints of Rome, ‘ chiefly they of 
Cesar’s household,’ around that same table more than 
eighteen hundred years ago? Yes, within the walls of 
Rome, Protestant worship can now be held, must now 
be held, if American Christians desire to be faithful to 
their trust, in view of ‘what God hath wrought’ in 
these latter days. . . . The service used at thé com- 
munion table was that of the Vaudois Church of Rome, 
kindly lent for the purpose. It is engraved with the 
arms of the Church, a lighted candlestick and the seven 
stars, with the motto, ‘ A light which shineth in dark- 
ness.’ May this be the device of the American Union 
Church in Rome.” 


Cua. — The Mission Rooms have received a private 
letter which gives important information respecting one 
of our missionaries in China. The following are some 
of the items of the letter : — 


** Mr. Sites and Mr. Oblinger returned from their three 
weeks’ trip in the northwest, on the 9th of April. They 
were delighted with the whole trip, and felt that it was 
very important to explore a region in which we hope 
before long to have a line of chapels. Mr. Sites was at 
home two weeks, and then Mr. Plumb started for 
Hinghwa, Sienya, and two new places in the west. 
The new places are Taik Hwa and Tatien. After 
visiting these cities they expect to go on to Yuki and 
Shahien, if it seems safe to go there. At Shahien the 
= are trying to make us give up our chapel and 
eave the place. There has been a great deal of ex- 
citement over it. We have commenced a school for 
Chinese girls at Yekiong with a good prospect of 
success. 

“* By the way, did -_ one write you that Ting Ang 
(our first convert) and his son were imprisoned a few 
weeks since? He was a liftle in debt for house-rent, 
and that was made a pretext for u fuss, after the owner 
of the house was made angry because Mother Ting Ang 
expounded the Commandments to a woman connected 
with his establishment. Father Ting Ang was kept in 
ore one day, and his son three days. The officer 

eard their statement and treated them well. The son 
was released as soon as the rent was paid, and the 
officer decided that the Father Ting Ang should be 
allowed three months’ rent free, as is customary when 
a tenant is required to give up the house he occupies. 
They have now another house, 4nd I hope Mother Ting 
Ang is doing some good. She is laboring as a deacon- 
ess under the auspices of the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society.” 

Tue ENGLIsH WESLEYAN Missionary Socrety is 
doing a great work in converting the heathen. It has 
under its care in the foreign work, 72,129 members. 
It is one of the most efficient missionary societies in the 
world. 








GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 
CONGREGATIONALIST. 
The monument to Jonathan Edwards, to be erected 
at Stockbridge, is being made in Scotland, of Scotch 
granite, and will be finished probably in January next. 


The venerable Rev. Dr. Brown Emerson, of Salem, 
now in his 95th year, fell from his chair a few days 
since, and fractured one of his hip bones. 


Rev. Washington Gladden, of the New York Inde- 
pendent, with his family, is spending the summer vaca- 
tion in Berkshire County. He preached on a recent 
Sabbath to his old church in North Adams. 

The new church at Wellesley was dedicated July 11, 
the pastor, Rey. Geo. G. Phipps, preaching the sermon. 
It is a very beautiful and commodious edifice, as all day 
travelers over the Boston and Albany Railroad can tes- 
tify, standing, as it does, near the depot. Built after 
designs by Dinlings, the architectural effect is fine, 
though the cost was only about $25,000. A spire, cov- 
ered driveway at the entrance, and chapel in the rear, 
are among its features. — Congregationalist. 

The Jubilee singers from Fisk University, Tenn., are 
spending the summer at Acton, and on a recent Sabbath 
furnished the singing at the regular afternoon service in 
the Congregational Church, assisting also at the mis- 
sionary concert in the evening. They are accompanied 
as of old by Rev. G. D. Pike and Prof. White, and are 
making a most excellent impression on the towns-people 
with whom they are thus sojourning. 

The General Association of Congregational churches 
of New York took action at its last meeting upon the 
education of young men for the Gospel ministry, It 
commended the Education Society r of New York, among 
six other causes, as worthy of esp embrance by 
all the ehurches. It appears alar A 

ne 






justly characterized as a series of ‘+ blasphemous fables 
}and dangerous 





issued, that July and August are the months designated 
for collections for the educational cause ; that twenty or 
more candidates are fow properly dependent on this 
society ; that churéhes may assist students of their own 
selection, if they prefer it, through the Society, on for- 
warding the names of the beneficiaries, and stating the 
amounts respectively given them; and that the demand 
for ministers and missionaries from all quarters is 
greater than the supply by several hundreds. 





BAPTIST. 

A Baptist CuurcH In Rome. — The Rev. J. B. Jeter, 
D. D., of Richmond, Va., has been appointed by the 
Southern Foreign Missionary Board to visit Rome, for 
the purpose oft attending to the erection of a house of 
worship in that city. 

The Baptist Church at Stowe, Vt., was nearly de- 
stroyed by lightning recently. 

The Baptist Sunday-school and Bible classes of Chi- 
cago, have about 10,000 scholars, and a corps of be~ 
tween 500 and 600 teachers. . 


The General Baptists of England have just held their 
annual association at Nottiagham, and took up most of 
their time in discussing the question of religious eduea- 
tion in the public schools. There was almost universal 
endorsement of the principle that education in the pub- 
lic schools must be entirely secular, and a resolution to 
that effect was adopted. . 





PRESBYTERIAN. 


A writer in the Presbyterian Banner is thus severe: 
‘*If Sunday-school conventions are for the purpose of 
giving afew prominent, well-advertised Sunday-school 
talkers (they call themselves ‘ workers’), an opportu- 
nity to make themselves conspicuous by repeating over 
and over again what nearly every practical Sunday- 
school man or woman already knows; if they are to be 
made an advertising medium for manufacturing and 
publishing interests; and if they are to furnish balf- 
fare tickets over railroads, and free entertainment to a 
host of pleasure-seekers and sight-seekers, then the 
sooner they cease to be held, the better.” 





PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States 
reports an actual accession to its communion last year 
of 24,114, being a larger percentage upon its whole 
number of members than any other Church. 





LUTHERAN. 

Of the fourteen young men who graduated lately, in 
Muhlenberg College, twelve have the Lutheran minis- 
try in view, and expect to enter the Philadelphia Semi- 
nary in September next. Nineteen of the twenty-five 
graduates of Pennsylvania College have the ministry in 
view ; and all of the class of six graduated by Capital 
University. ’ 





ROMAN CATHOLIC. 


A Bonrtre or Brstes. — A correspondent writing to 
The Independent, from Rome, over the signature of *‘ A 
Catholic,” gives an account of the recent burning of 
Bibles by priests in Freseati, a town near Rome. 
During the last year missionaries have given away or 
sold many hundreds of copies of Bibles to the people of 
the town. The priests, finding it out, made it their 
mission to hunt them up, and when a sufficient number 
were found, to burn them in the cathedral yard. One 
singular episode connected with the burning was that 
the boys and street ragamuffins who witnessed the act 
appeared to rear ge its impiety, and stoned the 

riests who lighted the fir portrait of Victor 
camel was thrown on the p of burning Bibles. 
The Jesuits of Rome e Teason to their king with 
treason to their God. 


We hope our readers Keep their eyes open on the 
movements going OM among *‘ the upper ten thousand ” 
under Romish influence. Several things have lately 
occurred to such vigilance seasonable. First 
came the visit fhe Prince and Princess of Wales to 
ill be glossed over as the courtesy 
; but Englishmen ought to be able 
ptween things that differ; and where 
elations cannot exist, personal civilities 
dit g. No doubt it suits the Pope's pur- 

et 




















diplomatic 
cannot be bil 


pose to be o the Heir-Apparent, but it‘scarcel 

comports w e Prince’s dignity to exchange compli- 
ments with thé infallible -successor of the infallible 
Pontiff who @ nmunicated Queen Elizabeth. Next 


onable wedding, followed ae ‘mass, at 
} Royal pair are present. ether they 
he Romish phrase is) or not, the ac- 


counts do not clearly inform us; but in any event their’ 


presence is t gain to the Romish cause. It sanc- 
tions fashionable laxity ; it tends to _— those differ- 
ences which lie at the foundation of the British Consti- 
tution; and to familiarize Royal eyes and ears to the 
ageantry and mummery in which Rome delights. 
No doubt the service was imposing, and the company 
very fashionable ; but it bodes no good for En 
that her young princes and nobles should be accus- 
tomed, though by slow degrees, to that system which is 


its.” — London Watchman. 
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Our Social Meeting. 


6 
Here is an interesting account of the — 
RISE OF METHODISM IN HARPSWELL, ME. 


In the early part of 1843, the Lord visited Harpswell, 
Me., with saving power. On the Neck there were 
three churches; the Universalists, at the north, an! 
near where the peninsular joins the main land; th 
Congregationalists, near the centre, in a dilapidated con- 
dition ;-and the Baptists, near the south end. In none 
of these was there constantly divine service, and in some 
there had been no preaching for months. I think Meth- 
odism had no existence on the beautiful peninsular; but 
on the ‘‘ Great Island” lying a little eastward, there 
were a few members, with an vld church, seldom used, 

The revival then prevailing in Brunswick (Jan. and 
Fb. °48,) under the labors of Rev. A. Moore, assisted 
by a young man by the name of F. A. Crafts, extended 
its influence to adjoining towns. Mrs. Bishop, who, 
with some members of her family visited Brunswick, 
carried the holy fire to the land of Naphtali, by the sea, 
and several of her children were among the first to 
share in the grace of life, and with her husband aided 
the work in every possible way. | 

At first, I think, prayer-meetings were held at Mr. 
B.’s house; afterwards, as the interest increased, they 
were held in the old school-house, near the centre, 
which was crowded with earnest seekers and happy 
converts for many evenings. It fell to the lot of Mr. 
Moore's young assistant to follow the pillar of cloud and 
fire, who, having just entered the ministry, was among 
these displays of saving power, ‘‘ in weakness, and fear, 
and much trembling.” The clustering islands that lie on 
either side of the Neck, like loving children, shared in 
the showers of mercy, without a single exception. 
Among the agencies called into this work, was B. Has- 
kell, a skillful boatman, who, in leaving all to follow 
Jesus, did not do as did the sons of Zebedee, but took 
his boat, which became as the chariot of the Lord, to 
convey his servant from island to island, where were 
found many waiting for law divine. Ina fearful gale, 
his skill and steady nerve saved tothe Church the life of 
the young minister, and one of his helpers. Among the 
incidents worthy of record, I can now mention but two 
or three: A Captain M. was an enemy to the truth, who 
would not go himself to the meetings, nor allow his 
wife or children after he discovered that they were com- 
ing under their influence. But at length his hard heart 
was so far influenced that he consented that they should 
go. Not long after, he, one dark night, ventured to go 
near the house, to listen to the voice of song and prayer ; 
soon he went in, and there poured his penitential tears. 
His wife, his son, and daughter, I think, sought the 
Lord. In one of the leading families, there was a very 
intelligent young lady who had fallen under the influ- 
ence of those who cast off fear, and restrain prayer, by 
teaching that the soul that sinneth shall not die. After 
the minister’s first visit, she said, ‘‘ the devil sent him.” 
Not long after, she heard the young evangelist preach 
on the text, ** Strive to enter in at the strait gate, for 
many will seek to enter in but shall not be able,” which 
was the means of leading her to Christ. 

One opposer who had not attended any of the meet- 
ings, was powerfully awakened in his home, and after 
spending a night with the pains of hell upon his soul, 
walking the room in inexpressible agony of guilt, he 
sent for the minister, who hastened over the snow-drifts 
to his house, to point him to the Lamb of God, slain 
for the chief of sinners. 

Thus was laid the foundation of the Methodist Church, 
now flourishing in Harpswell, though its fruits were not 
fully garnered by us, owing to some strange neglect ; 
and our cause was not inaugurated till a few years af- 
terwards, the laborer who had been the helper of seek- 
ing penitents being sent to another field, leaving this 
flock without a shepherd. 


Brother E. Davies argues forcibly for — 
SUMMER REVIVALS. 


How many of the dear peopleof Géd seem to think 
that God cannot answer prayer, and pour out His Spirit, 
and save a multitude of souls in the summer months. 
‘« Four months, and then cometh harvest,” says a pro- 
crastinating faith. When the blessed Jesus is bending 
over the heavens, and pointing out the multitudes that 
are perishing, hear His language: ‘‘ Say not ye, There 
are yet four months, and then cometh harvest? Behold 
I say unto you, Lift up your eyes, and look on the fields, 
for they are white already to harvest. And he that 
reapeth receiveth wages, and gathereth fruit unto eter- 
nal life.” 

When Satan stops for a summer vacation, when the 
mighty Niagara of vice and sin shall stop its agerpe | 
flow, when the wicked will cease from sinning, and hel 
from receiving its eternal revenue of blood-bought 
souls, capable of heaven, or when Jesus’ blood shall 
cease to atone for fallen man through the months of 
summer, or when the mighty responsibility of constant 
labor shall be revoked in the court of heaven, then, and 
not tillthen will the Almighty excuse us from vigilant 
service in saving souls from death during summer. 
Think on these things, beloved, and iet no sinner out of 
hell that you can reach, ever be able to say, ‘“* No man 
careth for my soul,” and his blood found on your skirts. 


This brother has ground of complaint and alarm : — 


Brother —— inquires, through our Socal Meeting, 
where the men and women are of uncorrupted taste, 


Why suffer so many houses in our Zion where we go to 
worship God, to present so profane an appearance the 
very,moment we enter them? O, for God's sake, for 
the Gospel’s sake, for the sake of souls that are by the 
fashion of the Church of Christ to either wail or worship 
forever, why, why put up an operatic gallery behind the 
pulpit, as the background for him who is to stand be- 
tween the living and the dead? 


We endorse “‘ D. W. B.’s” views on the petition in 
the Lord’s Prayer: — 


I see some of your correspondents, professedly Meth- 
odists, write in favor of saying our Lord’s Prayer, ‘‘ For- 
give us our debts, as we forgive our debtors.” Now, 
to say nothing of the want of euphony, and the savor of 
excusing our debtors from paying their honest. debts, 
and the utter disregard of the explanation of these debts, 
as meaning trespasses which our Saviour gives, which 
justice seems to require should be always added when 
we pray, ‘‘ Forgive us our debts,” we do say, that for 
the sake of uniformity and conformity, every Methodist, 
especially every minister among us, Should. by precept 
and example, at least in public say, ‘forgive us our 
trespasses,” until our Discipline is changed to conform 
to the taste and usages of these modern reformers. 


We close with these lines : — 
GOD’S BEACON. 


Behold yon tower upon the rock 
Awid the surging wave; 

It stands, regardless of the shock 
Of storms that round it rave! 

In calm or tempest, still the same, — 
Fair day or darkest night; 

The seaman hails the constant flame, 
And knows if he be right! 


And so the holy man should stand, 
Who points the way of life; 

Nor lean nor swerve to either hand, 
Nor share the carnal strife ; 

But o’er the shifting sands to be 
A burning, shining light, 

That r, bewilder’d souls may see, 
And know if they be right! 








Che Farm and Garden, 





The followiug article, which we take from the Massa- 
chusetts Ploughman, contains some wholesome truths, 
which it would be well for our rural ladies who sigh 
for city life and occupation, to peruse. If there is any 
place where the deft hand of a capable woman is 
needed, and where it may do real, practical good, it is 
in the farm-house. 


‘“*We do not expect, nor do we want to see women 
doing the drudgery of the out-door work of the farm, 
as they do in many parts of Europe. It is neither 
for the nation’s interest, nor for the interests of the 
race that they should be subjected to ra? such neces- 
sity. Still, we believe there are many kinds of light 
out-door work that they can do better than men, and 
that it would be for their interest and health to do, 
rather than to confine themselves to severe application 
within doors as they often do. 

‘The ‘needle women,’ as they are called, in our 
large cities, often lead a hard life. They toil many 
hours a day in close rooms, and their pay is often 
small. Hence, the great rush for all those places 
usually filled by women, where the work is thought to 
be more respectable, and the pay better. For a single 
vacancy in a city school there will often be forty or 
fifty applicants, a large proportion of whom need the 
position, and a considerable proportion of whom are 
sufficiently educated for it. We recently held a public 
examination of candidates for teachers in the schools 
with which we happen to be connected with the responsi- 
bility of the committee, and there were over seventy ap- 
plicants for the place, many of whom passed a very 
creditable examination, It is often painful to see the 
anxiety with which such positions are sought when it 
is possible to give employment to so few, and it sug- 
gests the necessity for a wider range of employments 
for women. P 

‘« The cultivation of flowers and small fruits seems 
to offer sufficient inducements for the occupation of 
many, and it is a matter of surprise that so few women 
turn their attention in this direction. With the excep- 
tion of a few German women who make it a business 
to assist in the weeding of the numerous market gar- 
dens in this vicinity, we seldom see any females en- 
gaged in such out-of-door occupations. But why 
shouldn’t they? What is there in them degrading or 
unworthy of the thought and skill of the most intelli- 
gent lady? 

‘* We hope the time is coming when our horticultural 
schools for women will do something to remove the 
prejudice and false pride Which keep women from en- 
gaging in light and tasteful out-door occupation, many 
of which are not only the most healthful, but the most 
profitable of all farming or gardening operations.” 


Corn IN HILLs AND Dritis. — Atthe Michigan Ag- 
ricultural College in 1868, two plots of land were set 
apart, substantially equal in character of soil, each 
measuring forty-eight rods in width. The ground was 
ploughed May 5, and manure was spread evenly, and 
worked in by cultivator and harrow. Yellow Dent corn 
was planted May 21, in rows four feet apart; one of the 
plots eing planted in hills, the other in drills. The = 
were cultivated and hoed June 15, and again July 7; 





the plants being thinned so as to leave the same number 
of stalks Onseach plot, including an equal distribution 
gughout the subdivision of the plots, As 





and who feel a holy interest in the style of our churches, 
especially of the interior. Why do they not speak out P 





cut at the bottom September 17, and stooked in good 
order; three weeks afterward the corn was hnsked and 
weighed. The stalks then again carefully stooked, and 
were hauled and weighed, in good condition, October 
12. The corn on the portion planted in hills was better 
in quality than on that planted in drills. But the drilled 
portion produced 74 1-6 bushels of shelled corn and 
three tons of stalks to the acre, against 65 1-2 bushels 
of shelled corn and 2 2-3d tons of stalks per acre pro- 
duced by the portion in hills. 


PACKING AND SELLING BuTreR. — Butter-makers in 
the vicinity of large towns should seek out regular 
customers for their product, in which case it may be put 
up in balls, or any other form adapted to the demand. 
** Philadelphia prints,” which have acquired a world- 
wide reputation, are pound balls, with a figure pressed 
upon the top. They are usually enclosed in a white 
linen napkin, and packed in a cedar, zinc-lined chest, 
with apartments at each end for ice, to keep it hard 
while being transported to market, and being retailed. 
Other peculiar fofms are adopted in other parts of the 
country to suit the demands or whims of purchasers. 

For the great mass of butter-makers the wooden tub, 
holding from thirty to one hundred pounds, must al- 
ways be the most economical form of package. In the 
vicinity of New York city, heavy return pails, of the 
best white oak, with thick covers, having the owner's 
name branded upon them, are used and reused, year 
after year. In some parts of the West miserable poor 
oaken tubs are employed, which affect the butter very 
injuriously ; in other localities, ashen tubs are the favor- 
ites, while in northern Vermont the most improved tubs 
are of spruce. Spruce is, unquestionably, least liable 
of all timber to affect the flavor of butter injuriously, 
while it is generally believed that for long keeping and 
much exposure, good white oak is preferable. Stone 
and earthern jars and crocks are sometimes used, but 
we do not recommend them. 

We do not sympathize with the sentiment which pre- 
vails to some extent in nearly every farmers’ com- 
munity, in relation to the undesirability of ‘+ middle- 
men” or commission merchants. But while we would 
not in any degree detract from their importance, or 
their influence, we would urge upon those dairymen 
who are favorably situated, to establish a direct com- 
munication with some consumer, or line of consumers. 
It will even pay an intelligent and active dairyman 
to devote a week or a month to making the acquaint- 
ance of such a number of consumers as he can regu- 
larly supply with a uniformly excellent article. — 
Blanchard’s Sons’ Butter Manual. 


To Test GREEN PAPER FOR ARSENIC. — We have 
been asked for a simple method for doing this. The 
tests for arsenic, strictly so called, are suited onty to 
laboratory use; but since it is the arsenite of copper, 
that is employed for the poisonous green colors, a test 
for copper is sufficient for ordinary purposes. Put 
a drop of aqua ammonia on the suspected paper, and 
if it changes the color to blue, you may be sure 
that copper is there, and almost as sure that arsenic is 
present also. There is not one chance in a hundred 
that a more critical examination would lead to a 
different conclusion. At any rate we advise our read- 
ers not to use any paper on the walls of their houses, 
or for any other purpose, if this simple test makes 
its character suspicious, 


Obituaries. 


Died, in Melrose, May 20, BENJAMIN WILSON, in the 80th 


year of his pM 

The end of this oy was peace. He died as he had lived, in 
the strength of a calm but well-assured hope. For fifty years 
a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church, his record for 
that time was hi honorable to his Christian profession, He 
was very quiet and undemonstrative in his fteempceomest, never 
a great talker, never parading his deeds or his belief; yet none 
surpassed him in the evenness and rectitude of his life. None 
who had once known him ever doubted where they should find 
him on the morrow. He was a a man and a just, and the 
memory of his unpretending life will long be cherished by 
those who have shared the pleasure of his as i 


Died, in Cornish, Me., June 2, 1872, WM. H. Hatcu, aged 


ears. 

Father Hatch sought and found Christ at the age of 21, and 
soon after e¢ a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Churech—hbis membership in the Church covering a period 
of seventy-six years. The last fifty years of his Christian life 
were years of entire consecratiou to 1. He witnessed to all, 
and everywhere he had opportunity, that the blood of Jesus 
cleanseth from all sin; and his saintly life evidenced the 
truthfulness of his testimony. In him was made manifest the 
truth that holiness and happiness are inseparable. He rejoiced 
in the Lord always. He retained his physical and mental 

wers in a remarkable manner until within a few weeks of 

is death, When the final summons came for him to go home, 
the puri’ gently laid aside the mortal, seemingly with- 
out a pang at parting, and passed on to its long-sought rest. 
His earnest prayers and holy living were’ made a great blessing 
to his ch n, who are all walking in the footsteps of their 
father. One son (Rey. Wm. H. Hatch, of New England Con- 
ference), has for many years been a successful preacher of the 
Goene hree ns red at the funeral services, 
and witnessed by their tears how much they loved the man 
who always had a smile and Christian benediction ly" omey 











one he met on the walks of life. 


THANKFUL STARKEY, widow of the late Samuel Starkey, of 
Richmond, N. H., died at the residence of her son-in-law, in 
Mansfield, June 25, 1872, aged 82 years. ; 

At the age of 20 she was converted, and united with the 
Baptist Church in Richmond, N. H., of which her father was 
then or. For the period of sixty-two years she was a liv- 
ing Christian. Eminently catholic in feeling, she fellowshiped 
all who love our Lord, wife, mother, friend, and coun- 
selor, she was a model woman, Through life she was passion- 
ately fond of music; and though most of the last few weeks of 
her life she seemed uneonscious of surroundings, the 
voice of sacred \ song would vet her attention, and fill her 
with joy. She much lived oes Says well, and 





le, each of the two plots received the 
abor in cultivation. The stalks were 





same : 


sings the of the redeemed in heaven. . A. CLAPP, 
Wansficld, July li, , 
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HERALD CALENDAR. 


South Framingham Camp-meeting, Aug, 12-17 
Martha’s Grove Camp-meeting, Fryeburg, 
Me., Aug. 13 


Martha's Vineyard Camp- meeting, Aug. 19-26 
Central Vermont Camp-meeting, Northfield, Aug, 19 


Yarmouthport Camp-meeting, Aug. 13-20 
Charleston Camp-meeting, Ang. 19 
Sterling Camp-meeting, Aug. 19 
Poland Camp-meeting, Aug. 19-26 
Camp-meeting at Hamilton, Aug. 20-2 


East Livermore Camp-meeting, Aug. 20-26 
Hedding Camp-meeting, at E. Epping, N.H., Aug. 26 
Springfield District Camp-meeting, at North- 


ampton, Aug. %-31 
Nortbport, Conference Camp-meeting, Aug, 26 
Kennebunk Camp-meeting, Aug. %-31 
South Windsor Camp-meeting, Sept. 2-7 
Hodgdon Camp-meeting, Sept.2 
East Machias (Jacksonville) Camp-meeting, Sept. 2 
Wilmot Camp-meeting, Sept. 2-7 
Lincoln Camp-meeting. Sept. 9 
Lisbon Camp-meeting, Sept. 2-7 
Stark Camp-meeting, Sept. 9-14 
New Portland Camp-meeting, Sept. 9-14 
Rockland District Association, at Rock- 

land, Sept, 16-18 





The Secular World. 


LATEST NEWS. 

Christine Nilsson was married in West- 
minster Abbey, to M. Rouzand, a Paris 
stock-broker, on the 27th ult. The nup- 
tials were witnessed by an immense as- 
semblage, including many of the aristoc- 
racy, and a number of well-known artists. 
The marriage ceremony was performed 
by Dean Stanley. At the conclusion of 
the festivities the newly-married couple 
will set off on their wedding tour. The 
presents received by Mlle. Nilsson amount 
to £12,000, The Princess of Wales sent 
a diamond bracelet to her. 





The Japanese government has decided 
to promulgate a new form of religion, 
said to be ‘enlightened, simple, and 
adapted to common sense.” 

The damage done by the heavy rain- 
storm on Friday in and about New York 
City, on Long Island and in New Jersey, 
by flooding buildings, injuring railways, 
and in other ways, will, it is estimated, 
reach $250,000 or $300,000. 

The Prussian band sailed from New 
York for home on Saturday, having 
cleared $45,000 at the jubilee and other 
concerts in this country. 








Boston SABBATH-SCHOOL AND MISSION- 
Ary Society — The Sabbath-school and 
Missionary Society ofthe Methodist Church 
of Boston, held a public meeting in the 
Grace Church, Sunday evening, which was 
addressed by the city missionary, the Rev. 
G. P. Wilson, the Rev. J. W. Wiley, D. 
D., lately elected Bishop of the Charch, 
and the Rev. W. R. Clark, D. D., the 
Presiding Elder of the district. The city 
missionary stated briefly the object of the 
Society, after which Dr. Wiley spoke with 
much force and eloquence, urging the 
great danger of neglecting proper effort 
for the elevation of the masses in our 
great cities, which, he said, is the great 
religious problem of the day, since in the 
cities, where life is intense and concen- 
trated, has always originated the most 
formidable opposition to Christianity. The 
intimate relation of the well-being of the 
lower classes with that of society at large 
was also forcibly compared with that 
which is known. to exist between the two 
in point of physical] health. 

Rounp Lake. —The New York State 
Camp-meeting at Round Lake, closed 
with the most intense interest, Thursday 
evening, July 25. There were, as near as 
can be ascertained, about two hundred 
conversions, and as many wentover to 
the Canaan of perfect love. Rev. B. 1. 
Ives, Presiding Elder of the Auburn Dis- 
trict, Central New York Conference, had 
the meeting in charge, and conducted it 
with his well and widely known popular- 
ity and success. The mangement of the 
material interests of the meeting was 
under the direction of Joseph Hillman, 
esq., of Troy, and he spared no pains to 
make every one pleased and delighted. 

R. 





Martha’s Vineyard is fast filling up with 
its permanent and floating population. 
Its cottages are nearly all opened. The 
Canopy has been spread, and yesterday 
between two and three thousand persons 
gathered under its ample folds. Excel- 
lent discourses were delivered by Revs. 
Messrs. Axtell and Ela. The prayer- 
meetings were fully attended, and were 
impressive. The quiet and inviting High- 
land House finds its largest capacity tried 
by its happy guests. Major Burns grows 
in favor, which seems almost an impossi- 
bility. 


One of the marked conveniences of the 
Vineyard-ground, is the Express bearing 
the name of our friend, the senior part- 
ner, Col. Hatch. For years he was one 
of the leading managers of the ground, 
and his zeal is still shown in an arrange- 
aent for package delivery between Bos- 
ton and the Grove, perfect for customers, 
but slightly remunerative for the proprie- 
tors. His office in Boston is 9 Milk 
Street; on the Vineyard, near the Post- 
office. : 


THe AMERICANS AT GENEVA. — The 
correspondent of the London Daily News 
at Geneva sends the following remarks 
about the American representatives at 
Geneva : — 


The American agent, Mr. J. C. Bancroft 
Davis, who takes his first surname from 
his illustrious uncle, the historian of the 
United States, now American Minister at 
Berlin, is a man of about forty-five years 
of age, of middle height, wearing a short 
beard, which is already turning gray. Mr. 
Davis’s appearance shows traces of the 
labor and anxiety entailed by the prepara- 
tion of the case, and of the suspense and 
heart-burning caused by the miscarria, 
of the Treaty of Washington, of which he 
was one of the chief promoters — rumor 
whispers one of the chief authors, as he 
was Secretary to the Commissioners dur- 
ing the negotiations at Washington. Mr. 
Bancroft Davis is accompanied here by 
his wife and nephew. The latter occa- 
sionally fulfills the functions of secretary. 
Those who have read the United States’ 
ease might be inclined to fancy that Mr. 
Davis would he a sharp, sarcastic man in 
his way of talking, whereas he is in reality 
very bland and affable in his manner. 
Any one who saw him walking down 
Broadway would certainly take him for a 
‘ Britisher,’ who had run over to see the 
States, for he has the physique and dress, 
even the way of talking, of a Yorkshireman 
rather than a New Englander. If I may 
say it without offense, Mr. Evarts looks 
like a handsome edition of the caricatures 
in Punch of the typical Yankees; but 
though it is a type to which we are not 
accustomed in England, there is great evi- 
dence of power in the high, broad fore- 
head; and there is terrible penetration in 
the piercing cold blue eyes, deep-set be- 
neath the overhanging brows. 

‘*Should there ever come to be ‘ oral 
argument’ before the Tribunal, I suspect 
that Sir Roundell Palmer will find in Mr. 
Evarts an opponent fully worthy of his 
steel. Mr. Evarts was the defender of 
President Andrew Johnson when the lat- 
ter was to be impeached, and it is said to 
have been in great measure due to the fo- 
rensic skill of his able counsel that ‘ Andy’ 
was acquitted. General Cushing is the 
oldest of the American representatives, 
having been born in 1800. No one would 
think him to be more than sixty, and he is 
as youthful in conversation and in activity 
both in mind and body as in outward ap- 
pearance. The General really is a gen- 
eral, and his rank is not of that exceed- 
ingly brevet nature so common amon 
Americans. He raised a regiment of 
unteers entirely at hisown expense during 
the war of the United States against Mex# 
ico, aud rose to be brigadier-general dur- 
ing the campaign. ere are few parts 
of the world with which General Cushing 
is not acquainted. He has been a United 
States Commissioner in China, and I am 
not quite sure that he has not held an a 
pointment in the Sandwich Islands. s 
his youth he traveled in Spain, and has 
written a book on that country. The Gen- 
eral, like Mr. Davis, more resembles John 
Bull than Jonathan in his physical appear- 
ance.” 


THADDEUS STEVENS’ GrRAvE. — The 
grave of Thaddeus Stevens is still without 
monument or head-stone to mark the 
spot. The great commoner sleeps his 





last sleep in the shadow of a common 
school-house. Appropriate resting-place 
for one whose energies were ever bent to 
the cause of popular education! Perhaps 
he needs no other monument — certainly 
he needs none to perpetuate his memory, 
but something is needed to mark the 
spot, inasmuch, as on Decoration Day 
last year, some difficulty was experienced 
in finding it. A correspondent who re- 
cently made a pilgrimage to the place, 
says: — ‘ 

‘The cemetery in which he rests is a 
very small private one, known as Shrein- 
er’s. He was about to purchase a lot in 
Woodward Hill, but on learning that no 
colored person could be interred there, he 
bought six feet of earth in Sheiner’s cem- 
etery. Consistent even in death, he could 
not have rested in peace in a graveyard 
where the down-trodden race, for whose 
rights his eloquent tongue had ever 
pleaded, were denied the right of sepul- 
ture. In his will, written by his own 
hand in the last year of his life, although 
he made no provision for the care of his 
own grave, he set —_ an ample sum of 
money to be devoted to planting flowers 
about his mother’s grave each spring.” 


A Ten Per Cent INVESTMENT. — Se- 
curity and profit are the two essentials of 
a paying investment. Investors of trust 
funds endowments, and surplus earnings 
must first be satisfied with the legality 
and safety of the securities offered, and 
then be satisfied with the annual income. 
The bonds of the State of Arkansas adver~ 
tised in this issue of Z1ion’s HERALD, ful- 
filled these conclusions. This loan was 


issued under the legal sanction of the Leg- phi 


islature, ratified by the unanimous vote of 
the people of the State. They are issued 
to the Arkansas Central Railroad as the 
work of construction progresses, and to 
further secure them the railroad company 
have indorsed the loan, which indorse- 
ment is in the form of a mortgage, and is 
recorded in every county through which 
the line passes. The road extends from 
Helena, on the Mississippi, to Little Rock, 
the capital of the State, with a branch 
road to Pine Bluff, a total line of 160 
miles, of which 30 miles are now in oper- 
ation, and about 50 more ready for the 
iron. The legality and security of these 
bonds are beyond question. Their profit- 
ableness is seen in the price at which they 
are offered, being 70 cents on the dollar, 
making the nominal and legal rate of in- 
terest nearly eleven per cent., which is 
payable semi-annually at the office of the 
Union Trust Company of New York. We 
have no hesitation in commending them to 
the public as a desirable investment. 

Walker & Merriam, and Spencer, Vila 
& Co. are Boston agents for the sale of 
these bonds. 


GRANT AND Witson.—L. Prang & 
Co., the well-known chromo-publishers, 
have just issued portraits of the Republi- 
can nominees, which will prove very ser- 
viceable during the Campaign for the dec- 
oration of Republican head-quarters, club- 
rooms, etc. The portraits are life-size, 
measuring 18 3-4 by 25 inches, and they 
are beyond doubt the cheapest chromo- 
lithographs ever published, as they cost 
but $1 each. We recommend every Re- 
publican to get them. 


Miss F. Peirce, whose High School is 
advertised in this paper, is a graduate of 
our Providence Conference Seminary, and 
has had very great success. 


The Satem SHADE ROLLER has no 
ratchets or stops. 


t= Pimples on the Face, Eruptions, 
Blotches, Scrofulous diseases, and all 
sores arising from impure blood, are cured 
by Dr. Pierce's Golden Medical Discovery. 





How can we benefit mankind (¢. ¢. the 
ladies) more in one short breath than by 
telling them of casters for their Sewing 
Machines ? 


Our readers who desire musical instruc- 
tion, in any depariment, will do well to 
note the announcement in another col- 
umn. of the New England Conservatory 
of Music, an institution which enjoys 
high reputation, and which by affording 
the best instruction at the lowest rates, 
bas achieved an unprecedented success, 
Its director, Dr. Tourjée, has just been 
appointed Dean of the College of Music 
of Boston University. ' 








Business Notices. 


LOCKWOOD’S CATARRH CURE. — ?»;i- 
tively Cures. Never fails. Rev. R. B. Lockwoon, 


Proprietor, Jersey ‘ 
win & Co., Agents in Boston. Sold by Druggists gen- 
erally for 50 cents. Sent by mail 60 cents, In 


|, B. SAMUELS & G, E. DICKEY, 
ARCHITECTS, 


46 Court Street, cor. Tremont, 
f BOSTON. 
G. BE. DICKEY and 
I. B. SAMUELS, } Manchester, N. H. 
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CAUTION. Parties purchasing “ WHITE’S SPECIALTY 
FOR DysPEPpsia ” expecting to find it a beveragec on- 
taining alcohol, like the vile “ Bitters” advertised 
(which only aggravate the disease, and bring on oth- 
ers) will be disappointed. It isa MEDICINE carefully 
compounded on scientific principles, taken in teaspoon- 
ful doses, and has proved to be the only CURE for the 
disease ever brought forward. For sale by all drug- 
gists. M4 





Adamson’s Balsam cures Asthma, Coughs, 
Coids Lung Complaints, Price 35 and 75 cents. 52 





Perhaps no real medicine ever gained the rapid 
pularity which Castoria has done. One person re- 
ates his experience of its effects to another. It 
is a vegetable preparation, perfectly harmless, pleas- 
ant to take; does not distress or gripe, but regulates 
the system, and is sure to operate when all other rem- 
edies have failed. —— who has ever used Cas- 
toria for Stomach Ache. Constipation, Croup, Flatu- 
lency, Worms, Piles, or deranged Liver, will never 
again use nauseating Oi!, Bitter Pills, or Narcotic Syr- 
. The Castoria contains neither Miverals, Mor- 
ine. nor Alcohol. By its —- quieting effect it 
produces natural sleep, and is particularly adapted to 
crying and teething children. It costs but 35 cents, 
and one bottle will save many dollars in doctors’ bills. 
113 





There are no ‘‘ sworn official returns” of 
the sales of sewing machines in this or any country, 
but the second special auction sale this season of dis- 
carded double thread sewing machines. which have 
lately been exchanged for the Willcox & Gibbs Silent 
Family Sewing Machine has recently been held In New 
York, atid the double thread companies are so riled 
about It that a little swearing becomes natural, though 
it is not by any means, proper. 








Commercial. 








WHOLESALE PRICES. 

July 7%, 1872. 
BOSTON MARKET. 

GoL_p— 1.1434 @ L144. 

FiLour.— Superfine, $5.00 @ 5.50; extra, $6.25 @ 
$8.75; Michigan, $8.00 @9.50; St. Louis, $09.00@$11.00: 
Southern Flour, $6.50 @ 10.00. 

Corn— Western Yellow, 8 @ 69 cents; Western 
Mixed, 65 @ 67c. bushel. 

RYE. —00 @ 00c, per bushel. 

Oats. — 40 @ 48c. bushel. 

SHORTS — 21.00 @ $22.00 ® ton. 

FInE FEED — $21.00 @ 22.00. 

SEED.—Timothy, Herds’ Grass, $3.50 @ $3.75; Red 
Top, $4.25 @ 4.75 per sack; R.1I. Bent, $3.00 @ 3.50 ® 
bushel; Clover, 11 @ 12e. per Ib. 

BUTTER. — 18 @ 2c. 

CHEESE. — Factory, 9@ 12c.; Dairy, 10 @ l4c. 

Eaas.— 2 @ 21 cents per doz. 

Hay. — Eastern pressed 28.00 @ 32.00 per ton. 

DRIED APPLES—0@ 00 cents ® B. 

PORK.— $17.50 @ 18.50; Lard, 9% @00e.; Hams 13}gc. 

SWEET POTATOES — $0.00 per barrel. 

BEANS.— Extra Pea, $4.00 @ $4.25; medium $3.25 
@ 3.75 bush; common, $0.00 @ 0.00. 

Lemons. — $12.00 @ 15.00 per box. 

ORANGES — $13.00 ® box. 

CRANBERRIES — $00.00 @ 00.00 ® bbl. 

APPLES. — $2.50 @ 3.50 ® bbi. 

New POTATOES. — $3.25 @ 3.50 per bbl. 

GREEN PEAS— $4.00 ® barrel. 

STRING BEANS — $4.00 @ 4.0 ® bbl. 

BEETS — 50c @ doz. bunches. 

Ont10ONS — 50 cents dozen bunches. 

POULTRY — 5 @ Bec. B D. ° 

CARROTS —75 cents doz. bunches. 

TURNIPS — $1.00 @ doz. bunches. 

CABBAGE — $8.00 @ 16.0 ® hundred. 

NATIVE TOMATOES — 5.00 @ 6.00 @ bushel. 

BLUEBERRIES — $5.00 @ 5.50 @ bushel. 

REMARKS. — The Market for Flour is firm and steady 
New Apples in market are mostly of ordinary grades 
Smoked Hams are firm. New Potatoes 2% cents per 
bbl. lower than last week. 








FActhovist ‘Book Depository. 








Money Letters Received from July 6 to July 13. 

WH Adams,W D Ames. MC Beale, 2, A F Bax- 
ter, E Babcock, C Butterfield, J Boyce, 8 Battery, EF 
Brown, jr. L A Butterfield. H H Clark, J P Conner, 
Geo 8 Chadbourne, J H Crocker, W A Clapp. Z Da- 
vis, 8 Donaldson. J W Fulton. D D Hudson, James 
Herriman, 8 P Heath,J Hatch. C Jost, W Johnston. 
HN Kinney. § Littlefield. I McAnn, Geo McIndoe, 
E B Manley, E Mesier. GC Noyes, Gilman C Noyes, 
O Nickerson. JH Phillips, A Plumer, W H Parker. 
E A Stebbins, J P Simonton, James M Shaw, AF 
Swift, J A Sherburne, Geo E Smith, IA Stiles, GH. 
Townsend, T Tyrie, H Thomas. H Wait, DB Water- 
house, T B Welch. 





J.P. MaGgeE, Agent, 33 Bromfeld St., Boston, 
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Church Register. 


QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 
CLAREMONT DISTRICT — SECOND QUARTER. 
August — Cornish, 2, 11,4. M,; Claremont, ll, P. M.; 
Newport, 18; Go: 








The Yarmouthport 


CAMP MEETING 


Will commence on Tuesday, Aug. 13, and continue 
= days. 








ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
OVER 10 PER CENT. INCOME. 


and continue fourteen weeks. 
the pleasantest and healthiest in the country. 


AREANSAS STATE LOAN. “b 


BUCESPORT SEMINARY. 


The Fall Term wil! commence Wednesday. Aug. 21, 
The location is one of 


and Tuition are furnished at lowest rates. The Fac- 
comprise well-known teachers of experience and 
=. ‘or Catalogues and further information send 

hie GEORGE FORSYTHE, A. = y Fztnotel “Bucks- 





mainder next week.] vements have been made upon the grounds, A LIMITED NUMBER OFFFRED AT port. Me. STONE, Sec'y. 
South Newmarket, July 25, 1872. J. PIKE. wu are Bow in fine a ’ 161 
—__——____—— are provided for all who desire fo attend. 70 Cents and Accr’d Inter’st. 
THE WILMOT CAMP-MEETING will be held om} Good ont be furnishhd upon the grounds, at CLAVERACK COLLEGE and Hudson River Institute, 
pe at Wilmot, N- H.. begiuning on Mon- | the rate of $640 per week. or $1.25 a single day. sin-| These Bonds were issued under act of the Legislature | Claverack. N. Y.. Rev. ALONZO FLACK, A. M.. Pres't. 


ments for transportation by railroads, and 
provisions for board, same as last year. J. PIKE. 


The District Stewards’ Meeting for Claremont Dis- 
trict will be tee bel on the er, nd at Wilmot, 
N. H., on Wednesday, Sept. 4, at 1 o'clock P. M. 


VINEYARD CAMP-MEETING. -- The Martha's 
Vineyard Cam wil iu 
annual meeting at pron Hall, Wesleyan Grove, 
on Tuesday, Aug. 20, 1872, at lo “clock P. M 

M. J. TALBOT, ‘President. 





MARTHA’S GROVE CAMP-MEETING — CHANGE 
OF TIME. — By request of the President of the Camp- 
meeting Association, _ authority of the Presiding 
Elder of Portland Distri a letters by = 
ing that the meeting at M. rove, Fryeburg, will 
commnante Tuesday evening,’ song 13, and continue 
bag 

ew ae ire brethren, who desire to visit this 
ach ace of peewee are beartily and 

ially Maeited. on rs and people will receive a 
warm arm welcome. Ouse Tamworth friends can take the 
Great Falls and Conway Railroad, at West Ossipee. 
Fryeburg is eight miles trom Conway. Camp-ground: 
is two miles from Rallroad station. Carriages always 
ready to take passengers. Fare 15 > gt f 


ASON. 
Cape Elizabeth Depot, July 26. 





There will be (D. V.) a camp-meetiug at the old 
ground in East Machias (Jacksonville), commencing 
sept. 2, 1872. Brethren inthe ministry, come and hel 

us. We are short-handed in this section, and need all 
the help we can fs 5 C. B. DUNN. 
Alexander, July 23, 1872. 


SOUTH FRAMINGHAM CAMP-MEETING.— The 
first —s on the new and beautiful grounds, 
at South ingham, will be beld (D. V.) commenc- 

on Monday, Aug. 12, and closing Saturday, Aug. 17. 

usual reduction of fares on the several railroads 

may be expected, probably one balf the regular rates. 

Good board will > feruiehed on the ground, at the 

Snowing rates: For the week, $4.50. Per day (for 

three days or less), $1.25. Biagie paces Breakfast 
and Supper. 50 cents; Dinner, 75 ce 

The first religious service on the ~ a will be held 
on Monday evening. The regular dedicatory services 
will occur on Tuesday forenoon, when a sermon will 
be preached by Rev. — Steele, D. D., of Tremont 
Street Church, Bosto: 

Free passes will <¥ furnished to pastors and their 
wives Lay iy be societies on the ground, pee application 
to C. L. Eastman, Charlestown. Mas: 

W. R. CLARKE, Presiding Elder. 


THE COOS MINISTERIAL ASSOCIATION will 
meet at Milan, Tuesday evening, Aug. 

PROGRAMME. — Tuesday evening. Preaching, Geo. 
Beebe, J. H. Knott. Wednesday, 9 o'clock, Prayer- 


meeting; 10 o’ciock, Meeting for Business; 3. My 
Preaching, J.H. Brown, O. Cole: evening, Wm. C. 
Tansom, A. W. Browne. Thursday, 2 P.M., Preach- 


ing, Albert Merrill, J. Hooper, 8. G, Kellogs: ee ey 
Social meeting. Each — will be expected to 
present the sketch of a sermo 
Essays: “ Intermediate State of the Dead,’ George 
ibe; * sy of Apostacy.” Amos Merrill; * In- 
spiration of the Scriptures,” J. H. Browne; Written 
Sermon rmon, L.. E. Gordon; * Did Christ Teach He was 
Deity?” Wm.C.Tansom: “ How ov eee may Children 
be Converted? the Means to this End « Knott: 
ps Elements of Strength in the Curistlan Ministry,” 
O. Cole: “ Influence of Adversity on Christian Char- 
acter,” G. C. Noyes: “ Perpetuity and Conditionality 
of oa A lessings.” J. Currier: “ Witness of 
the Spirit,” Hoo. e er: Preachers’ Duty to Con- 
verts, ° P\yeten “ Providence,” C. H. Smith; 
* Pulpit Mannerisms,” 8. G. Kellogg. 
Preachers can go by rail to Berlin Falls; from thence 
to Milan free of charge, and be returned to the depot 
gratis, at the close of the meeting. Come one, come 

all. The people wish to see you there. 
Cc. H. Smira. 








REASONS WHY THE 


PAIN-KILLER 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PERRY DAVIS & SON 
Best Family Medicine of the Age! 


And why it should be kept always near at hand: 


lst. Pain-Hiller is the most certain Choleracure 
that medical science has produced, 


24. Pain-Killer, as a Diarrhea and Dysentery 


remedy, seldom if ever fails. 


3d. Pain-Killer will cure Cramps or Pains in 
A single dose usually 


any part of the system. 
effects a cure. 


4th. Pain-Hiller will cure dyspepsia and Indiges- 


tion, if used according to directions. Oras aod $ nro 
Sth. Pain-Killer is an almost never-failing cure ¥ - x15 8.00 
for Sudden Colds, Coughs, etc. ba vd ioxi6 10,00 


6th. Pain-Hiller has proved a Sovereign Rape 
it has 


dy for Fever and A 
cured the most obst 


7th. Fatn- 


e, and Chill Fever; 
nate cases. 


Sprains, etc. 


8th. Pain-Hiller has cured cases of Rheumatism 


and Neuralgia after years standing. 


9th, Pain-Hiller will destroy Boils, Felons, W _ 


lows, Old Sores, giving relief trom Pain afte 
the first application. 


10th. Pain-Hiller cures Headache, and Toothache 


lith. Pain-Hiller will save you days of sickness 


and many « Dollar in time and Doctor's Bills, 


2th. Pain-Killer is a purely Vegetable prepara- | 159 


tion, safe to keep and to use in every gamily 


The simplicity attending its use, together with 
the great variety of diseases that may be en- 


tirely eradicated by it, and the at amount of 
in and suffering that can be alleviated through 

ts use, make it imperative upon every person 

to supp!y themselves with this valuable remedy, 
and to keep it always near at hand, 


The Pain-Killer is now known and appre 

pan in every quarter of the Globe. he beng rh rec- 
mend it in their practice. while all classes 

oy have found in it relief and comfort. Give ‘ns a trial, 


Be sure and buy the génuine. Every 
and nearly every Country Grocer throughout ity am | 
keep it for sale. 


Killer as a liniment ts unequaled for 
Frost Bites, Chilblains, Burns, Bruises, Cuts, 






gle meals — B 
cents; except 
dollar. 
Lodgings will be provided at reasonable rates upon 
application to the “ committee's ” room. 

All heavy Baggage, etc., must be sent by freight, and 
| ee to the opening of the moating. Stoves, cook- 
steads, Sofas, 
Bureaus, Settees, Chairs (except = chairs), end 
such like goods will be forwarded free, but freight will 
be charged upon them tf returned, 

The Rail Road Co. will not receive or forward either 
Wood or Straw. Freight will be charged on children’s 
carriages. 

No Tents or Cottages will be allowed to be put up, 
after the commencement of the meeting, except by 
special permission, 

Each Tent’s Company will be requi4ed to furnish 
their own Lanterns. Oil may be obtained of the Com- 
mittee. 

Groceries, Provisions, Milk, Bread, Stoves, Furni- 
ture, etc., ete,, may be obtained upon the ground at 
ed prices, by those wishing to provide for them- 
ves. 

Tents may be hired for the whole time of moetire.o or 
otherwise, yao to Thos. D. Hoyt. 

mercial St., Boston, or of the Rn wt Ba ° 


Boston Passengers can obtain Tickets for the round 
trip, for $2.70, at O. T. Taylor’s, 12 Hanover St., and at 
the Depot. 

Excursion Tickets will also be sold at all the way 
stations, an addition of 10 cents will be made on last 
years rates on all stations between Boston and Middle- 
boro’, and 5 cents on all below Middleboro’. 

Cars will leave the Old Colony R. R. Depot, cor. of 
South and Kneeland Sts., at 8 o’clock, A, M., and 4 and 
6 o'clock, P. M. 

All Baggage must be distinctly marked with owners 
name, and the* Tent to which it belongs, and it will be 
delivered free. Do not mark your baggage upon a 
piece wt ny mg as itis sure to be torn off, and your pack- 
age liable to be lost; use rather a piece of leather ora 
stong card, and be sure it is properly secured, 


WM. R. BOWEN, SEc’y. 
155 North Bridgewater, Mass, 


fast or Supper, 50 cents. Dinner 75 
nner on Sunday which will be one 





GENTS WANTED for the sutthereh ay 
HORACE GREELEY. A new illustrated edition, 
now ready. Get this, the best and only edition writ- 
ten by himself and endorsed by the Tribune. Also, the 
= and Times of U. 8. GRANT, by Hon. J. T, Head- 
ley and our 1872 CAMPAIGN MANUAL for 
all parties, just out, price $1.50, One Agent sold 80 in 
three days. Splendid Steel Portraits of Greeley. $300 
a month — eee the above. 
6 ~—~—sCOE.. B. TREAT, Publisher, 805 Broadway, N, Y. 


Duties all abolished. 


Teas Free! 


PRICES REDUCED!! 


— 





Congress has removed all the tariff from Tea and 
Coffee, and we can now import them FREE. To give 
the full benefit of this great change to the public a/ 
once, we offer our immense stock (the largest assort- 
ment in the country) of high grade pure goods at a 
corresponding reduction in price. We thus supply 
consumers with Goop Teas and Coffee, by the pound 
at less than the WHOLESALE market rates. 





We want one responsible trader in every town to act 
as our agent to help distribute our goods, Send for 
Terms and Price-list. 


ORIENTAL TEA CO., 


85,87, and 89 Court Street, Boston. 
il 


Hamilton Camp-Meeting. 





August 2. 
Board, abundant, and of good quality, 


the following prices: Eight days, for $7,00; 
or more, $1.00, each day; Less than four ‘days, $1.25 
day ; Dinner, 75 cents; Breakfast or Supper, 50 cts. — 
Chileren under twelve years, half-price. 
purchased at the Dining-halls. 
taurant where a lunch or weals can be bought. 


kept safe, will be open during the meeting. 


Tents. —B ng pee tenet to J. P. Mage 
Boston, or A. D. Wait, 
the meeting as — 


Floor, straw, furniture, and land rent extra. 
Furniture 
bought or hired of Mr. A. D. W 


lamps, etc. 
Baggage must be marked plainly with the owner 
name and tent. 
Railroad fares same as !ast year. 


driving, 
on the Sabbath. 


. | the progress of the meeting. 
August 20. 

day, and every day after August 8. 

JOHN G. CARY, Secretary. 


ILL COMMENCE on Tuesday, August 20, hold 
over the Sabbath, and close Wednesday morning, 


will be pro- 
vided by three caterers, in separate D ning-halls, at 
Four sare 


Tickets to be 
here will be a Res- 


The Grocery store, Book-store, Post-office. and Pack- 
age-room, where small articles ean be checked and 


ee, 
h, tents can be hired. for 


.—Articles for r feat or cottage can be 


All persons must provide * a with bedding, 


-| CHURCH BELLS, 


No cars on Sunday, and no sanction gtven to Sunday 
No admittance within the gates for travelers 


No work on any tent or cottage will be allowed during 
All such work must stop 


The Committee will be at the Grove every Wednes- 


for the purpose of assisting the “ Arkansas Central 
Railway ” in accordance with Section 6 of the Consti- 
tution of the State of Arkansas, which provides as fol- 


Term opens Sept. 9. 10 
ByRwcsves to gentlemen and Ladies in Normal class. 


Departments, 18 Instructors. 





lows: “ The Credit of the State or counties shall never be 
loaned for any purpose without the consent of the people 
thereof expressed through the ballot box,” which act was 
submitted to the people at the general election held in 
Nov, 1868, and unanimously ratified by them. The Leg- 
islature of the State has no power to grant any addi- 
tional ald whatever; consequently the debt of the State 
cannot be increased, except by amending the Constitu- 
tion through a vote of the whole people. 


As an additional security, these Bonds are guaran- 
teed by the Arkansas Central Railway by special en- 
dorsement, recorded as a mortgage in every” county 
through which the line passes, aeting as a direct lien 
upon the property of the Company, its Real Estate, 
Rolling Stock, and Franchises. 

It is also recorded that the “faith and 
credit of the State are solemnly and irrev- 
ocably pledged for the payment and Re- 
demption of the Principal and Interest of 
each and every Bond.” 


Every possible safeguard surround them to protect 
the holder from the danger of corruption and fraud. 


Unlike ordinary Railway Bonds, those now offered 
are negotiable at any time on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, as may be observed from the daily Stock Quo- 
tations. 


The bonds are of the denomination of $1,000 each, 
payable to bearer, and therefore negotiable by simple 
delivery. The interest coupons attached to each bond 
are payable semi-annually, at ihe office of the Union 
Trust Company in New York, by the Treasurer of the 
State on the Ist day of October and April im each year, 
until the principal of the Bonds is redeemed at par in 
1898. Address 
WILLIAMS & BOSTWICK, 

Bankers, 49 Wall St., New York, or the 
ARKANSAS CENTRAL RAILWAY CoO.,, 

No. 12 Pine St., New York. 
Maps, Pam 5 - 
lars of this Loan oan be hed on appileatics to thn cinee, 
or to the following Bankers, Agents in Boston: — 
WALKER & MERRIAM, and SPENCER, 
VILA & CO. 157 


HEDDING «CAMP = MEETING, 


Epping, N. H., 


Will begin Monday evening, August 26, and hold over 
the following Sabbath, closing on Monday, Sept. 2, 


The usual arrangements are mate for board and re- 
freshments. Prices of board as follows: For the whole 
meeting, $5.50; for three or more days, and less than 
the whole, $1.00 per day; for one day, $1.25: Dinner, 
75 cts.; Breakfast or Supper, 50 cts. Brother J. M. 
Sanborn will have charge of the establishment under 
the direction of the Executive Committee. 


Straw, Kerosene Oil, groceries, and provisions may 
be had on the ground at the Committee’s rooms. Per- 
sons wanting lumber to any considerable amount can 
obtain it on the ground by writing to. Brother J, P. 
Sanbern. The Committee will not keep lumber as 
heretofore. 


The Committee have fitted up sleeping apartments 
for men, — with single beds furnished with 
straw sacks and pillows; other beddin 

nisked by the parties. 





must be fur- 
A smali fee will be charged, 


Teams will be taken inside the inclosure and pro- 
tected for a small sum; also, stabiing with hay and 
grain if desired. 


The Boston and Maine Railroad (except stations 
south of Lawrence) will sell, at the stations, hal/-fare 
ticket: also, the Concord Road and branches, and the 
Northern Road and branches, Persons coming over 
tbe Montreal Road, and paying full fare to Concord 
(where they must get Copep-motting tickets) will re- 
ceive Sree return passes of the Secretary on the ground, 
good only, of course, from Concord to the station they 
come from. The Eastern Road makeg the same ar- 
cae for return free passes, gdod from Porte- 
mout 


PARTICULAR NOTICE.—The old arrangement for 
tickets before the meeting, in the hands ot the Secretary 
for distribution is given up. Any regular Clergyman 
can obtain one Sree pass, good for one trip to East Ep- 
-| ping and return, on and aiter Monday, August 12, - 

applying (enclosing stamp, if writing) to J. W. W. 
well, General Ticket Agent, Concord, N. H, 


Parties wishing to vam me ound before the meet- 
ing will find, on and aft onday, ne yy special 
tickets for sale at C: 4. fares, at the di ferent 
stations, These arrangements relate of course, only 
to the Concord Road and branches, 


All trains will stop when persons wish to at off or 
on, at East Epping, from the present to Sept. 


All begpage pee post he be nfimtestty marked ** i. 
DING NG, Kast Epping, N. 
HK.” with the an, rz yy owner, and the tent or cot- 
tage to which it is going. 


J. THURSTON, SECRETARY. 





[Established in 1820.] 
LstAN BLAKE & C©O., formerly Henry N. 


any weight required, single or in chimes, made of Cop- 
per and Tin, in the superior manner tor which this es- 
tablishment has so long been noted. Address WIL- 
LIAM BLAKE & Co., Cor, Allen, Brighton, and ‘Charles 
Sts., Boston, Mass. 158 








The Gettysburg Katalysine Water, 


Nature’s great remedy ae] spepsia, Rheumatism, 
Gout, Neuralgia, Kidney, Urinary, Nervous, Heart 
and other Chronic iesoem is bottled and sent direct 
m the spring at ttysburg, Penn., to invalids 
wherever residing. 
Price per single case of two dozen quart bottles, $8. 


25 per cent. discount in favor of en and ph si- 
clans on water for their Rte! png edical and eb erical 
profession must be certified by the nearest Postmaster 


or other eepene persons. 

here druggists do not keep it, invalids may enclose 
a certified check, or money order to WHIT- 
NEY BROS., 227' South ‘Philadelphia, Pa. 





July ll, 127 


Sterling Junction Camp Ground. 


The Boarding department at the Camp-ground will 


ooper & Co., continue to manufacture Bells of 


be opened August 3, for the accommodation of indi- 
viduals, tamilies or parties, with Board by the day or 
week. Tickets at Camp-meeting rates for sale, after 
Aug. 1, in Worcester, at F. A.Clapp’s store; in Bostém, 
at J. P. Magee’s, 38 Bromfield St. 

138 J. WELLMAN. 


LEO'S LOTION jist ea 


tion (safe and reliable 
Souter 





Maine Wesleyan Seminary, 


AND 
Female College. 


The Fall Term of thirteen weeks will commence 


August 12. Circulars will be sent on application to the 
President, H. P. Torsey, LL. D. 


R. C. PINGREER, Sec’y of Trustees. 


Kent’s Hill, Me., July 13, lA 





New Hampshire Conference Seminary. 


AND 


Female College, 
Tilton, N. H. 

Fall Term, August 21. Most numerous school in the 

State. Ladies graduated, and gentlemen prepared for 

any college. Faculty numerous. Normal and Orna- 


mental Classes especially prepared for. Ministerial 





patronage at reduced rates. Boarding Hall well fitted, 
where Students and Teachers board together. For in- 
formation or Catalogue, address the President. 
155 Rev. J. B. ROBINSON, A. A. aod 
AND 
Female College. 
Montpelier, Vt. 
Rey. J. C. W. Coxe, A. M., Principal, 
A full faculty of accomplished Teachers. Four reg- 


ular — of study. Commercial department to be 
opened Fall Term. Buildings new, spacious, and ele- 
me Academic bullding one of the finest in Eew Eng- 
land. Rates low. Ample facilities for self-boarding. 
Fall Term opens Aug. 28: Winter Term, Dec. 4. = 
board or rooms, address the Principal. 159 


YOUNG LADIES’ HIGH SCHOOL. 
357 WESTMINSTER STREET. 


ALL TERM will commence Sept. 9. Special at- 
tention given fo the English branches, as well as 
the ancient and modern languages. Instruction in 
Book-keeping, Drawing, — I Painting without extra 
aces. Miss C. F. RCE, Principal, 

157 oe Hint 1 8t., Providence. 


DR. VAN NORMAN’S 


Buel ion, FRENCH, ee Sees FAMILY 
AND SCHOOL for YOUN LADIES and 

CHILDREN, New York. Will auanena ne e its Sixteenth 

Year, September 26, 1872, For full information send 

for catalogue, Address 

D.C. VAN NORMAN, 

157 17 West 42d S8t., New York. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY, 


Wilbraham, Mass. 


A mixed Seminary for Ladies and Gentlemen, with 
equal privileges. A Business Department and Music- 
al Institute with superior facilities. Special attention 
given to preparation for College. Fall Term 72, com- 
moneen. August 21. Circulars sent on application to 
E. COOKE, Principal. 158. 














NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 

The Fall Term of this Institution, The Largest 
Music School in the World, and offering better 
YA for thorough musical culture, at Lower 

tes of Tuition, than any other, will open on Monday 
September 16. its facilities for providing pupils with 
situations are unrivaled. new three-manual Pipe 
Organ is in course of construction for its classes. Or- 
gan practice free. Evening classes in all depart- 
— Pupils received and classified on and after 
gust 29. Send for ite new sivente. mailed free upon 
“opi ication to TOURJEE, Director. 


CAMP MEETING MUSIC 


We have a large variety of NEW MUSIC this sea- 
son, as well as the old standards. Specimens will be 
sent’ on receipt of the price. Those who wish to sell 
them at the different meetings, will be furnished on 
very favorable terms. 





GRoveE SONGS, No. 1. 1872: by Asa Hull. 32 pages 
8vo. licts. $1.50 per dozen. 

Music FOR CAMP-MEETINGS. 16 pages. fvo. 10 cts. 
$1.00 per doz. 

SONGS IN THE NIGHT. 24 pages. I8mo. 10 cts, $1 
per doz. 

JOYFUL SONGS. 3% pages. 18mo. ld cts. $1 per doz 

PRAISE SONGs; by Asa Hull. 32 pages. 18mo. 15 cts 
$1.50 per doz. 

TRIBUTE OF PRAISE; by Tourjee. $1 per doz. 


REVIVALIST; by Hillman. $1.00. per doz. $9. 
PiteRrim’s HARP; by Hull. 60 cts. per doz, $6. 
VESTRY CHIMES; by Hull. 60cts. Per doz. $6. 
HALLOWED SONGS; by Phillips. 60 cts. Per doz. $6. 


SHEET MUSIC. 
8 pages of wow pinete, by Rev. B. W. Chase. 10 cts, for 
the 8, or $1 per 
When pan J an the Crystal River. t 5 cts. per sheet. 


Heirs of Salvation. 40 ets. per dos. 


Jesus is waiting to receive you. 
JAMES P. MAGEE, Agent, 
38 Bromfield St., Boston. 
Aug. 1, 4t 


FRAMINGHAM CAMP-MEETING. 


All persons wishing to rent lots for society or family 
Tents or Cottages, will find Rev. 8. C. Carey and Rey. 
F. T. George on the ground, every Wednesday after- 
noon, after 2 o'clock, with a plan of the grounds, and 
prepared to lease the lots as parties may desire. 








RRISH & CO., 33 Boylston St. 
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